











TEMPLE BAR. 


MAY 1869. 


Red as a Rose is She. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” 


Cuaprer I, 


“Go, lovely Rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her, to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be.” 


Hi you ever been to Wales? I do not ask this question of any 
, one in particular ; I merely address it to the universal British 
public, or, rather, to such member or members of the same as shall be 
wise enough to sit down and read the ensuing true and moving love 
story—true as the loves of wicked Abelard and Heloise, moving as those 
of good Paul and Virginia. Probably those wise ones will be very few ; 
numerable by tens, or even units: they will, I may very safely aver, not 
form the bulk of the nation. However high may be my estimate of 
my own powers of narrative, however amply Providence may have gifted 
me with self-appreciation, I may be sure of that, seeing that the only 
books I know of which enjoy so wide a circulation are the Prayer- 
book and Bradshaw. Iam not going to instruct any one in religion or 
trains, so I may as well make up my mind to a more limited audience, 
while I pipe my simple lay (rather squeakily and out of tune, perhaps), 
and may think myself very lucky if that same kind, limited audience 
do not hiss me down before I have got through half a dozen staves of 
the dull old ditty. 

Have you ever been to Wales? If you have ever visited the 
pretty, dirty, green spot where Pat and his brogue, where potatoes and 
absenteeism and head ,centres flourish, alias Ireland, you have no doubt 
passed through a part of it, rushing by, most likely, in the Irish 
mail; but in that case your eyes and nose and ears were all so very 
full of dust and cinders—you were so fully employed in blinking and 
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coughing and enjoying the poetry of motion—as to be totally in- 
capable of seeing, hearing, or smelling any of the beauties, agreeable 
noises, or good smells, which in happier circumstances might have 
offered themselves to your notice. Perhaps you are in the habit, 
every midsummer, of taking your half-dozen male and female olive 
shoots to have the roses restored to their twelve fat cheeks by blowy 
scrambles about the great frowning Orme’s Head, or by excavations in 
the Rhyl Sands. Perhaps you have gone wedding-touring to Llan- 
beris on the top of a heavy-laden coach, swinging unsafely round 
sharp corners, and nearly flinging your Angelina from your side on to 
the hard Welsh road below. Perhaps you have wept with Angelina 
at the spurious grave of the martyred Gelert, or eaten pink trout 
voraciously at Capel Curig, and found out what a startlingly good 
appetite Angelina had. But have you ever lived in the land of the 
Cymri? Haye you ever seen how drunk the masculine Cymri can be 
on market days, or what grievous old hags the feminine Cymri be- 
come towards their thirtieth year? Have you ever, by bitter expe- 
rience, discovered the truth of that couplet— 


“Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief ?” 


I have lived in Wales, so I speak with authority ; and for my part 
I don’t think that Taffy is much more given to the breaking of the 
eighth commandment than the canaille of any other country. He is 
not a bright fellow, is not Taffy ; happiest, I think, when rather tipsy, 
or when yelling psalms in his conventicle or schism-shop—for Taffy 
is addicted to schism ; he will tell you plenty of lies, too, and will not 
season them with the salt of a racy devil-me-care wit, as Pat would. But 
he is very civil-spoken, and rather harmless; seldomer, I think, than his 
cleverer neighbour over the border does he hanker feloniously after his 
neighbour's spoons, or hammer his wife’s head with the domestic poker. 

But why am I drivelling on, like a sort of Murray and water, on 
the manners and character of this, to my thinking, not very interesting 
nation? I will waste no more “ prave ’ords” upon them, as the few 
men and women whom I am going to tell you about, and whom I 
shall want you to like a little, or dislike a little, as the case may be, 
are not Taflies, only they happen to have stuck up their tent poles in 
Taffy-land when they first make their low bow to you. These men 
and women were nothing out of the way for goodness, or beauty, or 
talents; they did a hundred thousand naughty things, each one of 
them. Some of them did them with impunity, as far as this world 
goes; some of them, capricious Megzra and Tisyphone lashed with 
scorpions for their derelictions. This is going to be neither a “Life 
of Saints,” nor a “ History of Devils ;” these are memoirs neither of 
“Hedley Vicars,” nor of a “ Dame aux Camellias;” so, whoso expects 
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and relishes either of those styles of composition may forthwith close 
this volume, and pitch it (if it be his own, and not the battered pro- 
perty of a circulating library) into the fire. Those who love a violent 
moral, or violent judgment for sins and follies—a man struck dead for 
saying “damn,” or a woman for going to a ball, as the Record would 
charitably have us believe is the way of Providence—equally with 
those who enjoy the flavour of violent immorality, will be disappointed 
if they look this way for the gratification 0: their peculiar idiosyn- 
eracies. Of my friends presently to be made known to you, and cri- 
ticised by you, “ the more part remain unto this present, but some have 
fallen asleep.” 

Once upon a time—I like that old, time-honoured opening; it 
makes one so nobly free, gives one so much room to stretch one’s 
wings in, ties one down to no king’s reign, no hampering, clogging 
century—once upon a time there was a valley in Tafly-land; there 
is still, unless some very recent convulsion has upheaved it to the 
top of a mountain, or submerged it beneath the big Atlantic waves ; 
a valley lovelier than that one in “Ida,” where “ beautiful Paris, 
evil-hearted Paris,’ pastured his sheep and his jet-black goats, 
and inaugurated his rakish course; a valley where there are no 
dangerous, good-looking Parises, only one or two red-headed Welsh 
squires, who have each married, or will in the fulness of time each 
marry, one lawful wife—red-headed, too, very likely ; and have never 
made, will never make, love to any Enones or other ill-conducted 
young shepherdesses. In fact, in that Arcadia there are no such 
shepherdesses ; the daughters of the Cymri do not “ply the homely 
shepherd’s trade,” nor would they shed much romance over it if 
they did; for, with sorrow be it spoken, blowsy are they mostly, 
hard-featured, toothless ; and, moreover, the little nimble, lean sheep 
that go scrambling and jumping and skurrying about the rough crags 
and steep hill-sides do not need any crook’d and melodious Dowsabellas 
or Newras to look after them and guide them in the way they should go. 

In that valley there are plenty of houses, squires’ houses and 
peasants’ houses, where the propagation of the Cambrian is conducted 
with much success; houses big and little, red-faced and white-faced 
and dirty-faced, old and new. But we have at present to do with 
only one of those houses, and it comes under the head of the littles 
and the olds. Half-way up a hill side it stands, looking across the 
valley to other higher hills that swell out softly against the sky, 
and go sloping gently down to the sea twenty miles away. They 
always remind me—I don’t know why—of the distant hills in 
Martin’s picture of the “Plains of Heaven;” so mistily do they 
rise, in their hazy blueness. It is a snug, unpretending little house 
enough, with its black and white cross-beamed front and unwalled 
kitchen garden straggling steeply up the slope at the back. Many 
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and many a day has it stood there, seeing generations and fashions 
come in and go out; has stood there since the far-away days when 
men wore curly wigs half-way down their backs, and sky-blue coats, 
and fought and died for prerogative and King Charles, or fought 
and lived for England and liberty ; when most houses were black and 
white, like its little elderly self, before plate glass or stucco, or com- 
‘ modious villa residences, five minutes’ walk from a station, were dreamed 
of. The name of the little house is Glan-yr-Afon. 


Cuapter II, 


“ Jack and I got in our last hayload to-day, without a drop of rain ; 
the first bit of good luck that has come to us, I don’t know when. If 
we had any land, I should imagine that we must have a bit of con- 
secrated ground among it, to account for our ill fortune; but as we 
have not of our own enough to pasture a goose upon, that cannot be 
it. Such an odd thing happened to-day—Robert Brandon proposed to 
me: it is the first offer I ever had, though I was seventeen last 
month. If it is never a more pleasant process than it was to-day, I 
hope sincerely it may be the last. I said‘ Yes,’ too; at least, a species 
of Yes after half-a-dozen Noes;"I cannot imagine why, for I cer- 
tainly did not feel Yes. 1 suppose I must have been pleased at any 
one wishing for my company during the term of his natural life.” 

The name on the fly-leaf of this journal-book is Esther Craven, 
Glan-yr-Afon, and the date July 10, 186—. July is very often 
rather a wet month—not so this year ; all through its one-and-thirty 
days the sky was like brass, as it looked to Elijah’s (the Seer’s) eyes on 
the top of Carmel, when, by his faith, he brought up the tarrying 
rain from the sea’s chambers. London is pouring out her noble army 
of haberdashers and greengrocers into Ramsgate and Margate, and 
Scarborough and Llandudno. The John Gilpins of to-day are not 
satisfied with a modest outing to the “ Bell” at Edmonton, “all in a 
chaise and pair.” 

Armies of schoolboys are devouring arid sandwiches and prime old 
buns in railway refreshment rooms—schoolboys emptied out of every 
school and seminary and college all over the country. Highly paid 
instructors of youth are stretching their cramped legs up the steep 
sides of Helvellyn and Mont Blanc, and surveying the “ frozen hurri- 
cane” of the glaciers through their academic spectacles. And young 
Craven’s (of Glan-yr-Afon) last hayload is safely stacked, as you heard 
from his sister’s diary. This morning the highest lying of the upland 
fields was hilly with haycocks: to-night it is as flat as Salisbury 
Plain. All day long the waggons have gone grinding and crunching 
up and down the rocky mountain road between field and rick-yard. 
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All day long Evan and Hugh and Roppert (szc), with their waistcoats 
open and their brown arms bared, aided and abetted by various Cam- 
brian matrons, with bonnets standing upright on their heads, and 
pitchforks in their lily hands, have been tossing the scented bundles— 
sweeter in death than in life, like a good man’s fame—into the carts ; 
loading them till of the shaft horse nought but ears and nose and 
forelegs appeared, save to the eye of faith. All day long, Esther has 
been sitting under a haycock, as one might fancy Solomon’s wise 
woman doing, “looking well to the ways of her household.” The hay 
moulds itself pliably into a soft arm-chair for her young, slight figure, 
and the big hay spiders walk up her back at their leisure, and explore 
the virgin forests of her thick dusk hair. She has had her luncheon 
brought out to her there—bread and milk in a white bowl. It is 
unsocial, surly work, eating alone ; one feels reduced to the level of a 
dog, cracking bones, and lapping up gravy out of his trencher, all by 
himself, with tail well down, like a pump handle, and a growl and a 
snap for any brother dog who may approach to share his feast. 

The haymakers were much cheerier—* couched at ease” under the 
nutty hedgerow, bringing slices of unnaturally fat bacon out of blue 
and white spotted pocket-handkerchiefs, gabbling to one another in the 
Welsh tongue, which, to one who occupies the room of the unlearned, 
has always a querulous, quarrelsome, interrogative sound, and digging 
their clasp knives into the ground to clean them, when their services 
were no longer required. Jack is out for the day, and the place feels 
stupid without him. ‘There is not much melody in “I paddle my own 
canoe,” but one misses it when one is accustomed to hear it echoing 
gaily over the crofts and through the farm-yard and orchard. It 
would be impossible to talk more dog-Welsh than Jack does to his 
workmen; but even the mellifluous tongue of the Cymri, with its 
three and four consonants standing together, undissevered by any 
vowel, is made harmonious, enunciated by a young clear voice, that 
sounds as if it had never been the vehicle for sorrowful words. 


“ The village seems asleep or dead, 
Now Lubin is away,” 


and Esther, though she has entered upon her eighteenth year (an age 
which a century ago would have been rather overripe—Chloe and 
Cynthia and Phillis being considered in their prime at fifteen, and 
toasted accordingly), has as yet no Lubin but her brother. Now and 
again, Gwen the cook, and Sarah the housemaid, come panting up 
the hill im lilac cotton gowns and trim white aprons, bearing beer in 
every jug and mug and tin pipkin that Glan-yr-Afon affords, as 
Evangeline brought the nut-brown ale to the reapers of the village 
of Grand Pré. And the haymakers drink insatiably, and wipe the 
thirsty mouth upon the convenient sleeve as artless Nature bids. By- 
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and-by artless Nature makes them rather unsteady on their legs. 
As they lead the heavy-laden cart to the last remaining haycock, the 
one on which their mistress sits enthroned, I am not at all sure that 
they do not see two haycocks, two wide-leaved white hats, two Esthers. 
Perceiving their condition, though too old an inhabitant of Wales to 
be in any degree surprised at what is, after all, the normal condition of 
the Welsh, Miss Craven rises precipitately. Driven from her fortress, 
she picks up her needles and threads, and Jack’s shirt, from which, as 
usual, the frequent button is missing, and runs lightly down the 
mountain path in her strong country boots, which bid defiance to 
the sharp stones that crop out at every step through the limestone 
soil. At the hall door—a little arched door like a church’s, with a 
trellised porch and benches, such as one sees Dutch boors sitting on 
with their beer and Schnapps, in Tenier’s pictures—Sarah meets her. 
Sarah is an Englishwoman. 

“ Mr. Brandon is in the parlour, ’m.” 

“Parlour! My good Sarah, how many times shall I adjure you by 
all you hold most sacred to say drawing-room ?” 

“He has been there best part of half an hour, ’m.” 

“Poor man! how lively for him! why on earth didn’t you come 
and call me ?” 

“He said as he wasn’t in no partikler hurry, and he'd as lieve as 
not wait till you come in. Stop a bit, Miss Esther, you have got 
some hay on your frock behind.” 

“People of seventeen wear gowns, not frocks, Sarah. Oh! there, 
that will do. If I had a haystack disposed about my person, he would 
never be a bit the wiser.” 

Half an hour passes, and Mr. Brandon is still in the “parlour.” It 
is seven o'clock, and dinner-time. Would you like to know what it is 
that Mr. Brandon takes so long in saying, and whether it is anything 
likely to reconcile Miss Craven to the loss of her dinner? A little 
room that looks towards the sun-setting ; a little room full of evening 
sunshine and the smell of tea roses; a light paper, with small, bright 
flower-bunches on the walls; white muslin curtains; a general air 
of crisp freshness, as of a room that there are no climbing, crawling, 
sticky-fingered children to crumple and rumple. A young woman, 
rather red in the face, standing in one corner. She has been driven 
thither apparently by » young man, who is standing before her, and 
who is still redder. Ata rough calculation, you would say that the 
young man was seven feet high; but put him with his back against 
the wall, with his heels together, and his chin in, and you will find 
that he is exactly six feet four; that is, four inches taller than any 
man who wishes to do work in the world, and find horses to carry 
him, ought to be. His clothes are rather shabby, and he looks poor ; 
but, from the crown of his close-clipped head to the sole of his big 
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feet, a gentleman, every inch of him, though he has no “ gude braid 
claith” to help to make him so. His features may be Apollo's or 
Apollyon’s, for all you can see of them, so thickly are they planted 
out with a forest of yellow hair; but tears do not seem to be at any 
immense distance from eyes blue as the sky between storm clouds, 
fearless as a three-years’ child’s. 

“Don’t you think that we do very well as we are?” says the young 
woman, suggestively. 

“T don’t know about you, I’m sure. I know I've lost a stone 
and a half within the last year,” replies the young man, very rue- 
fully. 

Esther laughs. “There is some little of you left still,” she says, 
with rather a mischievous glance up at the two yards and a half of 
enamoured manhood before her. 

This is what has been over-roasting the mutton. He has been ask- 
ing her to take his heart, his Jarge hand, and the half of one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year (the exorbitant pay of a lieutenant in Her 
Majesty’s infantry), of an old hunting watch, and a curly retriever 
dog; and she has been declining these tempting offers, one and all. 
The minute hand of the gilt clock, on which Minerva sits in a helmet 
and a very tight gown, with her legs dangling down, has travelled 
from 6.30 to 7.5, and within these five-and-thirty minutes Miss 
Craven has refused three proposals, all made by the same person: the 
first, very stoutly and mercilessly, from Jack’s arm-chair, where she 
had originally taken up her position; the second, decisively still, but 
with less cruelty, from the music-stool, to which she had next retired ; 
and the third, in a hasty and wavering manner, from the corner, in 
which she has taken final refuge, in a strong, fortified entrenchment 
behind the writing-table. 

“But—but—” says Esther, her rebellious mouth giving little 
twitches every now and then as at some lurking théught of the ridi- 
culous—“ it’s—it’s such a very odd idea! I don’t think I ever was 
more surprised in my life. When Sarah told me that you were here, I 
thought that, of course, you had come to say something about that bone- 
dust. Why, you never said anything at all tending this way before.” 

“Didn't 1?” answers the young giant, with a crestfallen look. 
“T tried several times, but I don’t think that you could have under- 
stood what I meant, for you always began to laugh.” 

“T always do laugh at civil speeches,” answers the girlsimply. “I 
don’t know how else to take them: I suppose it is because I have had 
so few addressed to me; they always sound to me so niais.” 

“Tm not a bit surprised at your not liking me,” he says, with hu- 
mility. “I don’t see how any one could at first. I know that I’m 
ugly and awkward, and don’t understand things quick——” 

“JT don’t dis-like you,” interrupts Esther, with magnanimity, quite 
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affected by her lover’s description of his own undesirability. “ Why 
should I? There is nothing in you to dislike; you are very yood- 
natured, I’m sure,’ damning with faint praise, in the laudable effort 
not to be unqualifiedly uncomplimentary. 

“T know what an unequal exchange it is that I am offering,” says ‘ 
Brandon, too humble to resent, and yet with a dim sense of mortifica- 
tion at the quantity and quality of praise bestowed upon him. “I 
know of how much more value you are than I!” 

She does not contradict him ; her own heart echoes his words. ‘I 
am of more value than he; I shall find it out practically some 
day.” 

“That was why I was in such a hurry to speak,” he says eagerly. 
“T felt sure that if I did not, you would be snapped up directly by 
some one else.” 

She laughs rether grimly. “ You might have laid aside your alarms 
on that head, I think. I don’t know who there is about here to snap 
me up.” 

Silence for a few minutes: Esther takes up a penwiper, fashioned 
into a remote resemblance to a chimney sweep, and studies its anatomy 
attentively. “Shall I upset the writing-table and make a rush past 
him? No, the ink would spoil the carpet, and he would only come 
again to-morrow, and hunt me into the other corner. Poor fellow! I 
hope he is not going to cry, or go down on his knees!” 

Whether mindful or not of the fate of Gibbon the historian, who, hav- 
ing thrown himself on his knees before his lady-love, was unable, through 
extreme fat, to get up again, Brandon does not indulge in either of the 
demonstrations that Esther apprehended. He stands quiet, cramming 
half a yard of yellow beard into his mouth, and says presently : 

“Well, I suppose I must not worry you any more; it is not good 
manners, is it? A man ought to be satisfied with one No; I have 
given you the trouble of saying three.” 

“Tt’s very disagreeable, I’m sure,” says Esther, wrinkling up her 
forehead in an embarrassed fashion, “ and I hate saying No to any one: 
I don’t mean in this way, because nobody ever asked me before, but 
about anything ; but what can I do?” 

“Try me!” he says very eagerly, stretching out his hand across the 
narrow table (all but upsetting the standish en route). “I don’t want 
to threaten you, saying that I should go to the dogs if you threw me 
over, for I should not; that always seemed to me a cowardly sort of 
thing to do ; and, besides, I should have my mother left to live for if the 
worst came to the worst; but you must see that it is everything in the 
world to a fellow to have one great hope in it to keep him straight.” 

Soft music in the distance ; some one whistling “I paddle my own 
canoe” somewhere about the house; Esther, in an agony between the 
fear of subversing the table, and the hundredfold worse fear of being 
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discovered by Jack in an unequivocally sentimental position, of which 
she would never hear the last. “Very well, very well, PU—I'll think 
about it ; could you be so very kind as to loose my hand ?” 

He complies reluctantly, and she, that there may be no further 
discussion about it, hides it discreetly away in her jacket pocket. “I 
paddle my own canoe” dies away in the distance ; apparently it was 
on its way to dress for dinner. Esther draws a sigh of relief. “I 
thought that some one was coming.” 

“ And if they had ?” 

“Why, I did not relish the idea of being found driven intoa corner, 
like a child at a dame’s school, and you like the dame standing over 
me,” answers she, abandoning the struggle with the corners of her 
mouth, and bubbling over with the facile laughter of seventeen. 
Utterly unable to join in her merriment, he stands leaning in awk- 
ward misery against the wall ; all other griefs are at least respectable ; 
love-sorrows, alone, are only ludicrous. 

“Tt really is so silly,” says Esther, presently, compassionate but 
impatient. “Do try and get the better of it!” 

“ Easier said than done,” he answers ruefully. “I might as well 
advise you to get the better of your affection for Jack.” 

“I don’t see the parallel,” rejoined she, coldly, feeling as if there was 
sacrilege in the comparison. “ My love for Jack is a natural instinct, 
built too upon the foundation of lifelong obligations, endless benefits, 
countless kindnesses. What kindness have I ever shown you? I 
sewed a button on your glove once; and once I pinned a rose on your 
coat.” 

“T have the rose still.” 

She says “ Pshaw!” pettishly, and turns away her head. 

“Perhaps you are afraid of marrying on small means?” suggesis 
Brandon, diffidently, after awhile. 

The gentle clatter and click of dishes carried into the dining-room 
enters faintly through the shut door. Esther’s heart sinks within 
her. Is he going to begin all over again ?—round and round, like a 
thunderstorm among hills ? 

“Tam afraid of marrying on any means,” she says, comprehensively. 
“T particularly dislike the idea ; marriage seems to me the end of every- 
thing, and I am at the beginning.” 

“But I don’t want you to marry me now,” cries Robert, stam- 
mering. 

“Don't you? You told me just now that you did.” 

“For pity’s sake, Esther, don’t laugh! it may be play to you, but 
it is death to me.” 

“Tm not laughing.” 

“ Perhaps some day you will feel what I am feeling now.” 

“Perhaps ” (doubtfully). 
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“And you will find then that it is no laughing matter.” 

“ Perhaps” (still more doubtfully). 

The clamour of a fresh cohort of plates shaking noisily upon a tray 
warns Brandon that his time is short. 

“ Esther !” with a sort of despair in his voice, clashing the ridiculous 
with the pathetic—they are always twin sisters—“I could live upon 
such a little hope.” 

“What would you have me say ?” she cries, standing with flutter- 
ing colour, tapping feet, and irritated eyes. “I have told you the 
plain truth, and it does not please you; must I dress up some pretty 
falsehood, and tell you that I fell in love with you at first sight, or 
that after all I find that you are the only man in the world that can 
make me really happy ?” 

“Say nothing of the kind!” he answers, wincing under her irony. 
“T have not much to recommend me, we all know that, and I start 
with the disadvantage of your thinking me rather a bore than other- 
wise; but other men have overcome even greater obstacles; why 
should not I? Give me at least a trial !” 

She is silent. 

“Say that you will éry to like me; there need be no untruth in 
that.” 

“But if I fail!” says Esther, wavering—partly in sheer weariness 
of the contest, partly in womanly pity for sufferings which owe their 
rise to the excess of her own charms. 

“Tf you fail, you will not have to tell me so; I shall find it out for 
myself, and—and I shall bear it, I suppose.” He ends with a heavy 
sigh at that too probable possibility. 

“ And you will console yourself by telling all your friends what a 
flirt I am, and how ill I treated you.” Apparently he does not think 
this suggestion worthy of refutation; at least he does not refute it. 
“ Or, if you don’t, your mother will.” 

“ Not she” (indignantly). 

“Or, if she does not, your sisters will.” 

“Not they ” (less indignantly). 

“ And if—if—after a long while—a very long while—I succeed in 
liking you a little—mind, I don’t say that I shall; on the contrary, I 
think it far more probable that I shall not—but if I do, you won't 
expect me to marry you?” 

He smiles, despite himself. “TI can hardly promise that.” 

“T mean not for many years, till Jack is married, and I am quite, 
quite old—five-and-twenty or so ?” 

“Tt shall be as you wish.” 

“And if, as is most: likely, I continue not to care about you, and 


am obliged to tell you so, you will not think the worse of me ?” 
“Ko.” 
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* You are certain ?” 

“Certain. Whatever you do, I shall love you to-day, and to-morrow, 
and always,” says the young fellow, very solemnly ; and his eyes go 
away past her, through the window, and up to the blue sky over- 
head, as if calling on the great pale vault to be witness between him 
and her. 

As for her, her prosaic soul has wandered back to the mutton; she 
takes the opportunity of his eyes being averted to steal a glance at the 
clock. Apparently, however, he has eyes in the back of his head, for 
he says hastily, with rather a pained smile: “ You are longing for me 
to go!” 

“ No—o.” 

“T ought not to have come at this time of night. I ought to have 
waited till to-morrow, I know.” 

“It is rather late.” 

“ But to-morrow seemed such a long time off, that I thought I must 
know the worst or the best before the sun came up again. I don’t 
quite know which it is now; which is it, Esther ?” 

“It’s neither the one nor the other ; it’s the second best,” she 
answers, all smiles again at seeing some prospect of her admirer’s 
departure, and forgetting, with youthful heedlessness, the price at 
which that departure has been bought. “It is that I really am very 
much obliged, though, all the same; I wish you would think better 
of it, and that I'll try; I will, really ; don’t look as if you did not 
believe me.” 

So with this half-loaf he goes, passes away through the little wooden 
porch, that is so low it looks as if it were going to knock his tall 
head, past the stables, and through the oak woods, home. 


Cuapter III. 


“It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ”— 


as saith that most delicious of love poems that makes us all feel im- 
moral as we read it. It is the hour when chanticleer retires to his 
perch in the henhouse, lowers his proud tail, sinks his neck into his 
breast, and goes to sleep between his two fattest wives. Itis the hour 
when animal life and wild humanity retire to bed; the hour when 
tamed humanity sits down to dinner. The more we advance in civil- 
isation the farther back we push the boundaries of sleep and forget- 
fulness. When we reach our highest point of culture, I suppose we 
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shall hustle the blessed, the divine Nepenthe, off the face of the earth 
altogether. 

The dining-room at Glan-yr-Afon is, like the rest of the house, 
rather small and rather pleasant. It will not dine more than twelve 
comfortably ; it is seldom asked to dine more than two; and these 
two, being young and void of gluttony, do not spend much of their 
time in it. In youth the dining-room is not our temple, our sanc- 
tuary, our holy of holies, as it often is in riper years. In youth our 
souls are great, and our bodies slender ; in old age our bodies are often 
great and our souls slender. The one wide open window looks out on 
the gay little garden—the window, all around and about which the 
climbing convolvulus is blowing great white trumpets. There are 
two or three pictures on the walls; good ones, though dim and dusty. 
Thomas Wentworth, Lord Strafford, very dark and haughty and satur- 
nine, in blue grey armour, scowling at whosoever looks at him, as he 
might have scowled at Pym and Hollis. Erasmus, astute and lean,.in 
a black skull cap; and Mary, Queen of Scots, very pale and peaky 
and indistinct, for Time has washed and scrubbed all the carmine out 
of the cheeks and lips that sent Europe mad three centuries ago. An 
old sheep-dog is lying on the hearthrug, with his wise old eyes fixed 
on his master, licking his chops every now and then when he sees 
some morsel more tempting than ordinary conveyed to another mouth 
than his. 

This evening Lord Strafford is scowling, Mary Stuart simpering, 
down upon two people dining together, and on a third person whisking 
about in a clean cap and an aggressively well-starched print dress in 
attendance upon them. ‘There is a great pot, full and brimming over 
with roses—a beanpot our forefathers would have called it—in the 
middle of the table. They were plucked but half an hour ago, and their 
faces were still wet with the dew-tears that they wept at being torn 
away from their brothers and sisters on the old gnarled rose trees up 
the kitchen-garden walk. 

But the freshest, the sweetest, the largest of the roses is not in the 
beanpot with the others; it is on a chair by itself; there are no dew- 
tears on its cheeks, it has no prickles, and its name is Esther. 

“Have some roast chips, Essie? I cannot offer you any roast 
mutton, because there isn’t any; I dare say there was an hour ago, 
but there certainly isn’t now.” 

This speech is made by Jack. Jack is a young person with not a 
single good feature in his face; witha baby moustache, which, like the 
daguerreotypes of fifteen or sixteen years ago, is only visible at rare 
intervals in one particular light ; and with cheeks and nose and chin 
and throat all as brown as any berry that ever ripened under the 
mellow autumn sun. 

“Tt’s a fault on the right side, dear boy ; it’s better than quivering 
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and being purple,” says Esther, with a pout which a lover would have 
thought entrancing, but which a prosaic brother, if he perceived it at 
all, considered rather a distortion than otherwise. 

“T wish that people would remember that there is a time to call 
and a time to dine, and that the two times are not the same,” he 
grumbles, a little crossly. 

A man may bear the untimely cutting off of his firstborn, the dispo- 
sition evinced by the wife of his bosom to love his neighbour as him- 
self, the sinking of his little all in the Agra Bank, with resignation 
and fortitude truly Christian ; but what hero, what sage, what arch- 
bishop, can stand the over-roasting or under-boiling of his mutton, 
the burning of his soup, or the wateriness of his potatoes, and bear an 
aequam mentem ? 

Esther looks rather conscious, purses up her pink mouth into the 
shape of a noiseless “ Hush !” and says “ Pas avant,” which idiomatic 
phrase is intended to convey to her brother the indiscreetness of making 
comments in Sarah’s presence on Mr. Brandon’s enormities. 

From long familiarity with the sound, Sarah has become entirely 
acquainted with Esther’s specimen of Parisian French, and always pricks 
up her ears when it appears on the scene. 

Then they are silent for a little space. One is not apt to say very 
brilliant things in one’s family circle ; it requires the friction of mind 
with mind before bright sayings spring into being, as the flint and the 
steel must be married before the spark leaps into life. 

“ How long the days are now!” Jack says presently, as he looks out 
on the evening light lying like a great bright cloak all over the land. 

The earth is so very fair, all pranked with “smalle flowres ” and 
green leaves, that the sun is grievously loth to leave her. Fair- 
weather friend as he is, he cannot be in too great a hurry to desert 
her, when she lies poor and bare and faded in the dull November 
days. 

“One always says that this time of year,” Esther says, smiling. 
“Tt would be much more worthy remark if they didn’t get longer ; 
if one kept a journal of one’s remarks for a year, what an awful 
tautology there would be in them! What a pity that one cannot say 
a thing once for all, and have done with it !” 

“Tf you resolved never to say anything that anybody had said 
before, you would make mighty few observations, I take it,” Jack 
answers, @ little drily. “Most remarks have been pretty well aired in 
the course of the last six thousand years, I fancy.” 

So, with a little flagging talk, the dinner passes, and the modest 
dessert appears: scarlet pyramids of strawberries, great bag-shaped 
British Queens, and little, racy, queer-tasted hautbois. 

Sarah retires, and the embargo is taken off Esther's speech. 

“Ts she gone—finally gone ?” she cries, very eagerly. “ Heaven be 
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praised for that! I thought she would never have done clattering 
those spoons. Oh, Jack, what a heavy weight a piece of news is to 
carry! How I sympathise with the woman who had to whisper to 
the rushes about Midas’ ears! I have been dying all through dinner 
for some rushes to whisper to.” 

“To whisper what to?” asks the boy, his eyes opening very wide 
and round. 

“ Jack, do I lock taller than usual to-night ?” 

“Ho.” 

“ Broader ?” 

“ Not that I perceive.” 

“ More consequential ?” 

“Much as usual. You never are a woman with ‘a presence.’ 

“Ts it possible that there’s no difference at all in me ?” 

“None whatever; except that, now I look at you, your cheeks are, 
if possible, redder than usual. Why should there be any ?” 

“ Because ” (drawing herself up) “I have to-day passed a turning- 
point in my history. I have had—a proposal.” 

“Who from ?—one of the haymakers ?” 

“No. That would not have surprised me much more, though. 
Let me get it out as quick as I can, now that the string of my tongue 
is loosed. Robert Brandon was here to-day.” 

« As I know to my cost,” says Jack, with rather a rueful face at the 
recollection of his unpalatable dinner. 

« And—and—how shall I word it prettiest ?—asked me to be his.” 

“The devil he did!” exclaims Jack, surprised into strong language. 
“Yes, the devil he did! as you epigrammatically remark.” 

“And you, what answer did you give?” asks the boy, quickly, his 
| mouth emulating the example of his eyes, and opening wide, too. 

“T said I was much obliged, but that, for the present, I preferred 
being my own.” 

“You said ‘ No,’ of course ?” 

“Yes, I did; ever so many ‘Noes.’ I did not count them, but I’m 
sure their name was Legion.” 

Jack gives a sigh of relief, and throws a biscuit to the ceaselessly 
attent sheep-dog. “Poor beggar!” he says. “ Here, Luath, old man. 
You old muff! why did not you catch it? He is as good a fellow as 
ever I came across, and now, I suppose, it will be all different and 
disagreeable. Hang it! what a plague women are!” 

“ But, Jack——” 

“Well, Essie, not done yet? Any more unlucky fellows sent off 
with their tails between their legs ?” 

“No, no; but, Jack” (looking down, and staining her fingers with 
the henna of the strawberries), “I—I’m not quite sure that, after all 
those ‘ Noes,’ I did not say something that was not quite ‘Neo.’” 
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“That was ‘ Yes’ ?” 

“No, not ‘Yes’ either; not positive, actual ‘Yes’; something be- 
twixt and between ; a sort of possible, hypothetical ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ More fool you!” says Jack, briefly. 

“Don’t scold me, you bad boy!” she cries, running over to him 
and putting her gentle arms about his neck in the caressing way 
which sisters affect so much, and which brothers, in general, disrelish 

so highly, “or I vow I'll cry, and you know you hate that.” 
‘  ] hate your making a fool of yourself worse,” growls Jack, molli- 
fied, but struggling. “I say, you need not strangle a fellow.” 

“‘ Wait till I do make a fool of myself,” she says, very gaily. “I’m 
only talking about it as yet, and there’s a good wide ditch between 
saying and doing.” 

“ More shame for you to say what you don’t mean.” 

“Jack, dear boy, don’t you know that I hate saying things that vex 
a person? I never had a faculty for telling people home-truths; I'd 
far sooner tell them any amount of stories; and I got so tired of 
saying ‘No,’ and he seemed to take it so much to heart, that I said 
‘Yes,’ just for a change—just for peace. In fact, ‘anything for a 
quiet life’ is my motto.” 

“And may I ask what you intend to live upon?” asks Jack (the 
romantic side of whose mind lies at present fallow and uncultivated, 
and whose thoughts, Briton-like, speedily turn from “love's young 
dream” to the pound, shilling, and pence aspect of the matter). 

“On love, to be sure. On—what is it?—6s. 6d. a day; and per- 
haps I may take in soldiers’ washing,” Esther says, bursting out into 
a violent fit of laughing. 

“Uncommonly funny, no doubt!” Jack says, laughing too, but 
sorely against his will. ‘And do you mean to tell me that you like 
Brandon all of a sudden enough to be such an abject pauper with him 
for the rest of your days? Why it was only yesterday that you were 
laughing at him, saying he danced like a pair of tongs.” 

Esther has slidden down to the floor, and now sits there tailor- 
fashion. 

“T don’t mean to tell you anything of the kind,’ she answers, 
gravely. “Poor dear fellow !—it is very odious of me—but between 
you and me I think I should survive it if I were to know that I 
should never see him again; only, please don’t tell him I said so.” 


* Love, who to none beloved to love again remits i 





she repeats softly, musing to herself; “ that is a very lovely line, but 
it is horribly untrue.” 

“What do you mean to do, then, if it is not an impertinent ques- 
tion ?” asks Jack, throwing back his young head, and looking in an 
inquisitorial manner at the penitent at his feet from under his eye- 
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lids. “Marry a man that you don’t like, and who has not a farthing 
to keep you on, merely because he is the first person that asked you ?” 

“Nothing is farther from my intentions,” says Esther, getting 
rather red. “ And how unkind of you to twit me with my dearth of 
admirers! I mean you to interpose your parental authority and 
forbid the banns; I intend to shift the odium of the transaction on to 
your shoulders,” she says, relapsing into levity—“ poor dear shoulders !” 
(patting them very fondly) “they are not very wide, but they are . 
broader than mine, at all events; to them I transfer my difficulties.” 

“ That you shan’t!” cries Jack, with animation, shaking off her 
hand, and looking very indignant and honest. “ You are to do shabby 
things, and I am to have the credit of them! Thanks very much, 
but I don’t admire that division of labour. I don’t think I ever heard 
a meaner proposition.” 

Esther's little head, rich in a soft. plenitude of dusky love-locks, 
sinks low down towards her lap; she is very easily snubbed, especially 
by Jack. 

“A nice name you'll make for yourself, Miss Essie,” pursues the 
young Solomon, severely, still brandishing the metaphorical birch-rod 
over his sister. “I expect you'll make the country too hot to hold us 
in a short time.” 

Esther lifts up two sudden, tearful eyes, that look like great dark 
jewels seen through running water, and says, piteously: “But, Jack, 
you know, as you said just now, it was the first time; one never does 
things well the first time one tries ; one is always clumsy at them; I 
shall know better next time.” 

“T don’t see what ‘next time’ you are likely to have,” says Jack, 
inexorable still in his young severity. “It will be rather late in the 
day for people to propose to you when you are Bob Brandon’s half- 
starved or whole-starved wife.” 

** But I'm not, Jack,” cries Esther, very eagerly. 

She looks grave enough now; rather alarmed at the little gay 
sketch her brother has drawn of her future destiny. 

“Tm not going to marry him or any one else ever. Do you think 
I'd leave you to marry the Angel Gabriel, if he came down from 
heaven on purpose to ask me ?” 

“ Why did you tell Brandon that you would, then ?” asks the young 
fellow, not a bit disarmed by her sweet flattery. 

“JT did not tell him so; I said I would try; but, even if I do try, I 
need not succeed; and even if I do manage to get up a sort of a 
liking for him, I need not marry him. You are in such a hurry to 
jump to conclusions; there’s the beauty of his being so poor, don’t 
you see? He cannot expect me to marry him, when he has no bread 
and butter to put into my mouth.” 

“Then why be engaged to him at all, my good girl ?” asks honest 
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Jack, rather bewildered by these new lights—these subtleties on the 
subject of betrothal. 

“Why do people give babies gin ?—it is not good for them, but to 
keep them quiet; that is precisely my principle. Being engaged to 
me may not be good for Robert, but it is gin to him; it keeps him 
quiet,” answers Esther, on the battle-field of whose small face smiles 
and tears are fighting. 

Her brother does not seem to see the beauty of this ingenious mode 
of reasoning in a very strong light. 

“T won't have you playing fast and loose with him,” he says, very 
decisively, shaking a stern young head—stern, despite its curliness and 
its total dearth of those care-lines that are supposed to be Wisdom’s 
harsh footprints. ‘‘ He is much too good a fellow to be played tricks 
with ; mind that, Miss Esther !” 

“T have not the slightest desire in life to play tricks with him; if 
I ever do play tricks, I hope it will be with some one more amusing,” 
answers Essie, very pettishly, looking excessively mutine and ill- 
humoured. “I don’t care if I never hear his ugly name again; he 
has spoilt the dinner and made you as cross as two sticks; and—and 
—lI wish he was dead, that I do!” concludes happy Mr. Brandon’s 
Siancée, weeping. 


Carrer LY. 


MorninG is come again. The sun cannot bear to be long away from 
his young sweetheart, the earth, so he has come back hasting, with 
royal pomp, with his crown of gay gold beams on his head, with his 
flame-cloak about his strong shoulders, and with a great troop of light, 
flaky clouds—each with a reflex of his red smile on its courtier face— 
at his back. He has come back to see himself in the laughing blue 
eyes of her seas and streams, and to rest at noontide, like a sleepy 
giant, on her warm green lap. 

The daily miracle—the miracle that none can contest, to which all 
are witness, has been worked—the resurrection of the world. And 
this resurrection is not partial, not limited to humanity, as that final 
one is towards which the eyes of the Christian church have been look- 
ing steadfastly for eighteen centuries and a half; but every beast and 
bird and flower has shaken off Death’s sweet semblance, his gentle 
counterfeit, and is feeling, in bounding vein and rushing sap, the 
ecstatic bliss of the mystery of life. If we never slept, we should not 
know the joy of waking; if we never woke, we should not know the 
joy of sleep. How, I marvel, shall we feel the happiness of heaven, if 
we never lose, and, consequently, regain it? The thrushes and black- 
birds are already in the midst of their glees and madrigals and part 
songs. They sing the same songs every day, so that they are quite 
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perfect in them; and they are all very joyful ones. In their sweet 
flute-language there are no words expressive of sorrow or pain; they 
know of no minor key. There were twenty roses born last night, and 
the flowers are all rejoicing greatly. They are smiling and whispering 
and gossiping together ; the sweet peas, like pink and purple butter- 


on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of delicate flush o’er virgin white,” 


each half-inclined to hover away with the young west wind that is sighing 
such a little gentle story all about himself into their ears. The lambs, 
grown so big and woolly that one might almost mistake them for their 
mothers, are leaping and racing and plunging about in the field below 
the house, in the giddiness of youth, unprescient of the butcher. 
Hated of Miss Craven’s soul as much as ever were the blind and lame 
of King David’s are those too, too agile sheep. Grievously prone are 
they to ignore the low stone wall of partition, and work havoc and 
devastation among the aster tops and cabbage shoots of her garden. 


“ The king was in his counting house, 
Counting out his money ; 
The queen was in the parlour, 
Eating bread and honey.” 


The King of Glan-yr-Afon is not counting out his money, because 
he has not any to count, poor young fellow. He is sitting on a 
garden-chair, reading the Times, and thinking how much better he 
would rule the Fatherland, how much less mean and shabby and selfish 
he would make her in other nations’ eyes, if he might but have the 
whip and reins for six months or so. Old Luath lies at his feet, with 
dim eyes half closed, snapping lazily at the flies, and catching on an 
average about one every quarter of an hour. Esther is in the stack- 
yard, holding a levy of ravenous fowls. She has tied a large white 
kitchen apron round her waist: with one hand she is holding it up, 
with the other she is scattering light wheat among a mixed multitude. 
Baby Cochins, in primrose velvet ; hobbledehoy Cochins, au naturel, 
with not a stitch of clothes on their bare, indecent backs; adult 
Cochins, mufiled and smothered up to the chin in a wealth of cinna- 
mon feathers, and with cinnamon stockings down to their heels ; Rouen 
ducks, and scraggy-necked turkeys. She is doing her very best to 
administer justice to her commonwealth, to protect the weak, to pre- 
vent aggression and violence; but, like many another lawgiver, she 
finds it rather up-hill work. Strive as she may, the ducks get far 
the best of it. They have no sense of shame, and can shovel up such 
a quantity at a time in their long yellow bills. The turkey cock, on 
the other hand, gets much the worst, by reason of the long red pendant 
to his nose, that gets in his way and hinders him. They say that 
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Nature never makes anything for ornament alone, divorced from use ; 
but I confess to being ignorant as to what function that long flabby 
dangler has to fulfil. The stack-yard is all on the slant; it slopes 
down, with its many stack-frames, to the old rough grey barn that is 
stained all over—walls and roof and door—with the stormy tears of a 
score of winters. There is no lack of voices all about the farm to-day : 
voice of Sarah chattering in the drying ground, where she is hanging 
Esther’s cotton gowns and Jack’s shirts on the lines; voice of Evan 
Evans, the carter, talking friendly to his heavy team in that deplorable 
tongue which, we trust, will soon be among the abuses of the past ; 
voice of Seryn (Welsh for Star), from the pasture, lowing for her calf, 
which a day ago became veal, and a day hence (Oh blessed short 
memory! why cannot we take lessons from a cow ?) she will have for- 
gotten utterly. Presently comes another voice, clearer, stronger, 
nearer than the others—comes sailing up through the July air. 

“ Es—ther !” 

“Ye—es!” responds Esther at the tiptop of her voice, and conse- 
quently not particularly harmonious. It is only the lark that can talk 
at the top of his voice and yet not be shrill. 

“Where are you?” (Lorte.) 

“Tn the stack-yard.” (Jortissimo.) 

Obedient to this direction, in about two minutes the owner of the 
voice, and of the excellent lungs which sent it out, makes his appear- 
ance in loose cool clothes and a smile—Jack, in fact, looking very 
ugly and pleasant and good-natured. 

“Jack, dear boy, open the gate. Quick! Out of the way! Don't 
let him get under the stack-frame. Shoo!” cries Esther, in great ex- 
citement, rushing wildly about in her big apron, in pursuit of a large 
drake with a grasping soul, and » wonderful rainbow neck, who, with 
bill wide open and wings half extended, is waddling, flying, quacking 
away from Nemesis as hard as his splay feet and his full crop will 
let him. 

Jack obeys. “There is a person in the drawing-room wanting to 
speak to you,” he says, leaning his arms on the top of the gate, and 
looking rather malicious. 

“What sort of a person?” Esther asks abstractedly, craning her 
long neck round the corner of the barn, to see whether the drake 
shows symptoms of returning. ‘There he is, again! Shoo!” 

“What was the name of Esther’s husband? the man that bullied 
his first wife so? Oh! I know; his name, oh Queen Esther, is 
Ahasuerus, which, being interpreted, is Bob.” 

Esther’s apron drops from her fingers and the wheat rolls down in a 
shower on to the broad backs of the Cochin householders. Fiercely 
the war of chickens—the pushing, the fluttering, the pecking—rages 
about her feet. “Already!” she says; and in her voice there is none 
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of love’s sweet quiver, nor on her cheeks is there any sign of love’s 
pretty flag being hung out, neither the red nor the white one. She 
only looks a little blank—a little troubled. 

“Yes, already,” says Jack, mercilessly ; ‘and not only has he come 
himself, but he has brought all his household gods with him. He has 
come with a great company of old women at his back. I fancy they 
have brought a notary or a scrivener, or, what do you call it? with 
them, and that there is to be a grand betrothal in form.” 

“ Nonsense !” says Esther, and she comes over to the gate, and clasps 
two little petitioning hands on his shoulder. “ You will come with 
me, won’t you, Jack ?” 

“Not I!” says Jack, stoutly. “I would not trust myself with those 
old maids, in their present excited state, if you were to give me my 
next half-year’s rent: they would be employing the notary in my case 
too before I knew where I was.” 

“Jack, is my hair pretty tidy ?” stroking it down with the impro- 
vised brush and comb of her slim fingers. 

“Extremely so: it looks as if the chickens had got into it, and been 
scratching there by mistake.” 

Meanwhile Master Brandon and his old women, to wit, his mother, 
Mrs. Brandon, and his sisters, the two Misses Brandon, are posed about 
the drawing-room, waiting. Waiting is always a painful process from 
the modified form of suffering involved in the ten minutes before 
dinner, when every man’s tongue is tied and his wits congealed by 
the frost of expectant hunger; upward to the Gehenna of a dentist’s 
antechamber. Robert is all on wires this morning: he cannot 
sit still; he keeps shuffling and twisting his long awkward legs 
about, beating the devil’s tattoo on the floor with his nailed boots, 
and hammering an ugly little tune with a paper knife on an old Book 
of Beauty on the table. ‘“ How you fidget, Bob!” cries his sister 
Bessy. 

Miss Elizabeth Brandon is ten years older and about ten feet shorter 
than her brother ; she is in process of souring, like cowslip wine that 
has been kept too long, or small beer in thunder. She is not so very 
sour, after all, poor little virgin! only ten years ago she was, and ten 
years hence she will be mellower than she is now. 

“ Ali right !” says Bob, “I won’t;” and he stops, only to commence, 
two seconds later, a new noise, seven times worse than the first ; a very 
disagreeable sort of scraping with the hind legs of his chair. Is not 
it one of Miss Yonge’s goody heroes, who, when he feels disposed to 
be impatient, sits down and strums away at the “ Harmonious Black- 
smith?” Bob could not get through a bar of that soothing melody 
this morning. Mrs. Brandon is just beginning to say, “Do you think 
the servant could have told her?” when the door opens, and a little 
vision comes in with delicate hair ruffling about her sweet shining eyes ; 
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a little vision that ought to be walking on rosy clouds, Bob thinks, with 
cherubim and seraphim holding up her train, instead of on shabby 
oilcloth and faded carpet, dragging her train behind her. 

“I—I'm very sorry; I’m afraid I have kept you waiting: I did 
not” (did not expect you so early is on the tip of her tongue, but 
she remembers just in time that it would be about the impolitest 
remark she could make. Never until the millennium will the marriage 
of Truth and Civility be solemnized)—“ did not know you were here 
till Jack came and told me a minute ago,” she substitutes so adroitly 
that none of her auditors perceive the rivet that joins the two halves 
of her sentence together. 

“T don’t know what your brother will say to us for taking his house 
by storm, but you must blame him, my dear, you must blame him!” 
says Mrs. Brandon, nodding her head towards Bob, and looking as if 
there was something peculiarly humorous in the idea of Esther being 
in a condition to blame him for anything he could do or leave undone. 

Mrs. Brandon is an old woman with a smooth, holy old face, and a 
villainous black poke bonnet: she kisses Esther, and the Misses 
Brandon likewise come forward and inflict a prim sisterly salute with 
their thin old-maid lips on the velvet roseleaf of her cheek. They 
had never kissed her before, and she felt as if the manacles were being 
fastened round her wrists, and the gyves about her ankles. She longs 
to cry out and say, “ What are you all about? you are quite mistaken, 
every one of you; Mrs. Brandon, I am not your daughter; Miss 
Bessy, I am not your sister; I don’t want to be: take back those 
kisses of yours, if you please, if they mean that!” Had she been alone 
with Robert, she would probably have said this; have said it without 
much difficulty, but now the words seemed infinitely, impossibly hard 
to frame. There is upon her the shyness of a young woman with an 
old one; the shyness of one against three. She feels, too, that it seems 
ungracious, churlish, when they are so glad to take her in to them- 
selves, to adopt her as their own, not to be very glad too. Whena 
person says to one, if not in words, yet with looks and gestures, “ Our 
people shall be thy people, and our God thy God,” it is not easy for a 
plastic, gracious nature to say, “ No, they shall not!” however little it 
may relish the arrangement. So, in her muteness, Esther accepts 
the Brandon god and people as hers. 

Wordless and demure, she sits down on a little low seat as far 
removed as may be from Robert. Esther will, no doubt, be an ugly 
old woman; she makes rather an ugly photograph; but who can 
deny that she is a delicious bit of colour as she sits there right in the 
eye of the morning sun, and not at all afraid of his strict scrutiny ? 
So many women nowadays are neutral-tinted, drabbish, greyish, as if 
the colours that God painted with were not fast, but faded, like Rey- 
nolds’, Esther’s colouring is as distinct, as decided, as clean and clear 
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as that on a flower’s petal or a butterfly’s wing. Nobody speaks, except 
the clock with the short-waisted Minerva on it, and it does not say 
anything particularly original. Then the old woman bends towards 
the young one, and says in a kind low voice, ‘‘ You see, Robert has 
told us his news, my dear.” There is flowing in through the French 
window a broad river of yellow light from the great fountain in the 
sky; it is deluging Mrs. Brandon’s bonnet and Esther's hair. The 
bonnet is black, and the hair is black ; but there are blacks and blacks. 
The May grass is green, and a beer bottle is green; but the re- 
semblance between the two is not striking. Esther has not the 
remotest idea what answer to make; so she chooses one of the 
shortest words she knows of, and says “ Yes!” half-assentingly, half- 
interrogatively. 

“ And we could not rest till we came and told you what good news 
we thought it,” pursues the old lady, encouragingly. 

Esther says nothing. Her eyelids feel glued down to her cheeks ; 
she is conscious, with inward rage and vexation, of looking blushing, 
bashful, everything that a young betrothed should look. 

* T’m an old woman,” concludes Mrs. Brandon, rather moved by her 
own eloquence, “and I cannot expect a great many more years of life. 
You know what the Psalmist sweetly says, love; but I trust I may be 
spared to see God bless both my children, and make them His happy 
servants for this world and the next.” 

As she speaks she lays one hand on Esther’s head. Bob is happily 
too far off, or she would lay the other on his, while the two little 
virgin clerks from the sofa cry “Amen!” in a breath. Esther is 
half-frightened. What with the serious words, with the three women’s 
solemn faces, she half feels as if she were being married on the spot ; 
her thoughts fly to Jack and the notary; after that “ Amen!” she is 
not quite sure that her name is not Esther Brandon. She shrinks 
away a little, but not at all rudely. 

“You are very kind,” she says in her gentle voice, “and it was so 
good of you coming all through the wood—such a long walk for you, 
too; but I think—I'm afraid that there is some mistake about—this— 
about me; there is nothing settled—nothing at all, I assure you. I 
told your son so yesterday quite plainly, only I’m afraid he did not 
understand me,” she concludes, looking rather reproachfully over at 
him. 

“T did-understand you,” protests poor Bob, eagerly, jumping up, 
upsetting his chair, and never thinking of picking it up again, “I 
did, indeed. I told mother your very words, only she would have it 
that they meant—what we all wished they should mean,” he ends, 
looking very downcast and snubbed and disconsolate. 

There is another pause, then Mrs. Brandon rises and puts out her 
hand to Esther—in farewell this time. 
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“Tm afraid I’ve been in too great a hurry, my dear,” she says, 
trying not to speak stifily, and not succeeding quite so well as she 
deserved. “ But you'll forgive me, I’m sure; you see, mothers are apt 
to be partial people, and I could not imagine any one trying to love 
my boy, and not succeeding.” 

But Miss Craven can never let well alone. She would marry Old 
Nick himself sooner than that his mother or sister should look 
askance at her, or seem hurt and grieved with her for expressing 
any want of relish for him, hoofs and tail and horns and all. 

“Oh no, you must not go!” she cries in her quick eager way, 
putting up two anxious hands in deprecation ; “you must not be vexed 
with me; I did not mean to be disagreeable. I shall like very much 
to belong to you, I’m sure. I was only afraid of your expecting more 
from me than I had to give yet,” she ends, with head drooped a 
little and cheeks reddened like a peach’s that the sun has been kissing 
all the afternoon. 

The stiffness goes away: nobody can be stiff for long with Esther 
Craven, any more than a snowball can remain a snowball under the 
fire’s warm gaze. 

“We don’t want you to belong to us if you don’t wish it yourself,” 
the old woman says very gravely, yet not ill-naturedly. 

“T hardly know what I wish,” answers the girl naively, in a sort 
of bewilderment. 

Then they go, and Robert walks off with his old mother on his arm. 
He would walk down Pall Mall with her in that identical poke bonnet, 
and the two little dowdy vestals pottering behind in the most perfect 
unconsciousness and simplicity, even if he were to know that his 
brother officers, to a man, were looking out at him from the “ Rag” 
windows. 

“Oh my cheeks, my cheeks! will they ever get cool again?” cries 
Esther, flinging herself down on the oak bench in the porch, and 
laying her face against the cold ivy leaves. 

“ You look rather as if you had been poking your countenance 
between the bars of the kitchen grate,” responds Jack, with all a 
brother's candour. Jack has been dodging behind the laurel bushes, 
after the fashion in which the English gentleman is fond of receiving 
his friends when they come to call on him. 

“Why did not you come to my rescue, you unnatural brother ? 
What chance had I, singlehanded, against those three Gorgons? Pah! 
it makes my head ache to think of mamma’s coiffure.” 

“When a person gets into a scrape themselves, I make it a rule to 
let them get out of it themselves, as it makes them more careful for 
the future,” replies Jack, with philosophy. 

“But I'm not getting out of it; I’m floundering deeper and 
deeper and deeper in, like a man in an Irish bog,” says Esther, 
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ruefully. “Oh Jack!” she concludes, laughing, yet vexed (laughter 
is as often the exponent of annoyance as of enjoyment, I think), “if 
you could have heard the stories I was forced to tell, I’m sure I 


deserve to be wound up, carried out, and buried, as much as ever 
Ananias did.” 


Cuaptrer VY. 


THIs WORLD is divided into poor and rich; into those who do things 
for themselves, and those who get other people to do them for them. 
The Cravens belong to the former class. On the afternoon of the day 
mentioned in my last chapter, Miss Craven is doing for herself what 
she had much rather that some one else should do for her. She is 
sitting at her sewing-machine, with a pile of huckaback cut up into 
towel-lengths beside her. As long as civilisation remains at its 
present ridiculous pitch of elevation, people must have towels, and 
there is a prejudice in favour of hemmed versus ravelled edges. In 
the kitchen garden the maid servants are all busy, picking currants. 
and raspberries for preserving. Owen, the gardening man, is helping 
them; they are combining business with pleasure, fruit-picking with 
persiflage. How loudly and shrilly they laugh! and yet loud, shrill 
laughter expresses mirth and cause for mirth, as well as low and 
silvery. Esther, grave and alone, catches herself wondering what the 
joke was that caused such general merriment two minutes ago. Pro- 
bably, did she know it, she would not laugh at it, would see no point 
in it perhaps, but she would be glad to hear it. The huckaback is 
thick and heavy ; bending down one’s head over one’s work sends all 
the blood in one’s body into it. Phew! How hot! How much 
pleasanter to be out of doors, tweaking off dead rose heads, watching 
the great red poppies straightening out their folded creases, pulling 
the green nightcaps off the escholtzia buds! A shadow darkens the 
French window, causing Miss Craven to give one of those starts that 
make one feel as if one literally jumped out of one’s skin, and fill one 
with ungodly wrath against the occasion of them. 

“T rang several times,” says Robert Brandon, apologetically, “but 
nobody came.” 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?” she says, with a tone not exactly of rapture 
in her voice; “our servants always manage to be out of the way on 
the rare occasions when any one calls. They are all in the garden, 
picking currants; one would have been plenty, but they prefer work- 
ing, like convicts or navvies, in gangs.” 

“T came to see whether you were inclined to take a walk ?” he says, 
hesitatingly, for her manner is not encouraging. 

“Too hot!” she answers, lazily, leaning her head on the back of 
her chair, and closing her eyes, as if his presence disposed her to sleep. 
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“ Not in the wood ?” he rejoins, eagerly. “ Under our oaks it is as cool 
and almost as dark as night, and there is always a breeze from the brook.” 

“TI am busy,” she says, pettishly, annoyed at his persistence, and 
taking in with a dissatisfied eye his tout ensemble—yellow beard, frayed 
coat sleeves, vigorous rustic comeliness. 

He does not pursue the subject further, but stands leaning wistfully 
and uncertain against the window. 

“ Jack is not at home, I’m afraid,” she says, stiffly, by-and-by.” 

“T did not come to see Jack,” he answers, bluntly. She does not 
invite him to come in, but he, crossing the threshold diffidently, takes 
a seat near, but not aggressively near, her. ‘“ Don’t let me interrupt 
you !” he says, deprecatingly. 

She takes him at his word, and continues her homely occupation. 
Up and down, up and down her foot goes, keeping the wheel in motion ; 
prick, prick, prick, the needle travels with its quick, regular stabs. If, 
as I have said, the process of bending over work on a July afternoon 
is heating, the consciousness that another person, entirely unemployed, 
is watching every quiver of your eyelids, counting every breath you 
draw, and every displaced hair that straggles about brow or cheek, does 
not conduce to make it less so. ‘The magnetic influence that sooner or 
later compels the eyes of the looked-at to seek those of the looker, 
obliges Esther, after awhile, to raise hers—reluctant and protesting— 
to Robert's. 

“T wish my mother could see you!” he says, with a smile of placid 
happiness. Mr. Brandon carries his mother metaphorically upon his 
back, almost as much as pious Aneas did the old Anchises literally. 
Esther suspends her employment for a moment. 

“JT beg your pardon; this machine makes such a noise that I did 
not catch what you said.” 

“‘T was only wishing that mother could see you now.” 

“It is a pleasure that she enjoys pretty frequently. Why now 
particularly ?” 

“She would see how thrifty and housewifely you can be.” 

“T am glad she does not, then,” answers the girl, drily, beginning 
to work again faster than ever, and flushing with annoyance ; “she 
would form a most erroneous estimate of me. I dislike particularly 
to be found by people in one of my rare paroxysms of virtue ; they 
take it for my normal state, and judge and expect of me accordingly.” 

“T shall tell her that, at all events, my judgment of you was nearer 
the truth than hers,” says Robert, triumphantly. 

Esther laughs awkwardly. 

“T don’t know whether you are aware of it, but you are conveying 
to my mind the idea that your mother has been pronouncing a very 
unfavourable verdict upon me and my character.” 

“She thinks you are too pretty and lively, and—and—” (frivolous 
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had been the word employed by Mrs. Brandon, but Robert cannot find 
it in his heart to apply it to his idol)—“ too fond of society to care about 
being useful in tame, humdrum, everyday ways.” 

Esther gives her head a little impatient shake. 

“Mrs. Brandon adheres to the golden axiom, so evidently composed 
by some one to whom beauty was sour grapes, that it is better to be 
good than pretty ; an axiom that assumes that the one is incompatible 
with the other.” 

So speaking she relapses into a chafed silence, and he into his vigi- 
lant dumb observation of her. At the end of a quarter of an hour, as 
he still shows no signs of moving, finding the present position of 
affairs no longer tolerable, Miss Craven jumps up, flings down her 
heap of huckaback on the floor, and says abruptly, with a sort of 
forced resignation : 

“T will come to the wood, if you wish;. it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence.” 

“I am perfectly happy as I am,” he answers with provoking good 
humour, looking up in blissful unconsciousness at her charming cross 
face, and the plain yet dainty fit of her trim cheap gown. 

“But I am not,” she rejoins brusquely ; “ indoors it is stifling to- 
day; please introduce me as quickly as possible to that breeze you 
spoke of ; I have not been able to find a trace of one all day.” 

She fetches her hat, and puts it on; too indifferent as to her appear- 
ance in his eyes to take the trouble of casting even a passing glance 
at herself in the glass, to see whether it is put on straight or crooked. 

The Glan-yr-Afon wood is a fickle, changeable place ; like a vain 
woman, it is always taking off one garment and putting on another. 
Three months ago, when the April woods were piping to it, it had on 
a mist-blue cloak of hyacinths—what could be prettier ?—but now it 
has laid it aside, and is all tricked out in gay grass, green, flecked here 
and there with rosy families of catch-fly and groups of purple orchis 
spires. Do you remember those words of the sweetest, wildest, fanci- 
fullest of all our singers ? 


“ And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 
That led through this garden along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees. 


“ Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells 
As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 
And flow’rets that, drooping as day drooped too, 
Fell into pavilions white, purple, and blue, 
To roof the glowworm from the evening dew.” 


They describe Glan-yr-Afon wood much better than I can. It isa 
great green cathedral, where choral service goes on all day long, and 
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where the rook preaches impressive sermons from the swinging tree- 
tops. 

“ Had not we better walk arm in arm ?” asks Esther, sardonically, as 
they march along in silence. “I believe it is the correct thing on 
these occasions ; at least Gwen and her sweetheart always do on Sun- 
day evenings.” 

He turns towards her ; an expression of surprised delight upspring- 
ing into his eyes. 

“Do you mean really ?” 

She is mollified, despite herself, by the simple joy beaming in his 
poor, good-looking face—face that would be more than good-looking if 
only some great grief would give it fuller expression ; if only a few 
months of late hours and mundane dissipations would wear off its look 
of exuberant bucolic healthiness. 

“No, no; I was only joking.” 

“Shall we sit here?” asks Brandon, presently, pointing to a rustic 
seat that stands under a great girthed oak, taller and thicker-foliaged 
than its neighbours. “See! did not I tell you true? Hardly a sun- 
beam pierces through these leaves, and the brawling of the brook 
comes up so pleasantly from below.” 

Esther looks, but the situation does not please her; it is too se- 
cluded, too sentimental ; it looks like a seat on which Colin and Dow- 
sabel might sit fluting and weaving 


“ .... belts of straw and ivy buds,” 


and simpering at one another over the tops of their crooks. 

“T don’t fancy it,” she says, beginning to walk on; “it looks ear- 
wiggy.” 

“Only the other day you said it was quite a lovers’ seat!” he ex- 
claims, in surprise. 

“ Exactly ; and for that very reason I prefer waiting till I am more 
qualified to sit upon it.” 

By-and-by Miss Craven finds a position that suits her better ; one 
nearer the edge of the wood, in full view of the Naullan road, along 
which market women, coal carts, stray limping tramps, go passing, and 
where loverly blandishments are out of the question. 

The sun slides down between two birch stems that stand amid rock 
fragments, and riots at his will about her head, as she sits at the birch 
foot on a great’grey stone, all flourished over with green mosses and 
little clinging plants. Below, the baby river runs tinkling ; it is such 
a baby river that it has not strength to grapple with the boulders that 
lie in its bed ; it comes stealing round their hoary sides with a coaxing 
noise, in gentlest swirls and bubbled eddies. The squirrels brought 
their nuts last autumn to Esther’s stone to crack ; the shells are lying 
there still; she is picking them up and dropping them again in idle 
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play. Little dancing lights are flashing down through the birch’s 
feathery-green locks, and playing Hide and Seek over Esther’s gown 
and Robert’s recumbent figure, as he lies in the repose of warmth, 
absolute idleness, absolute content at her feet. An hour and a half, 
two hours to be spent in trying to like Robert! Faugh! She yawns. 

“That is the seventh time you have yawned since we have been 
here,” remarks her lover, a little reproachfully. 

“JT dare say ; and if you wait five minutes longer, you will probably 
be able to tell me that it is the seventy-seventh time.” 

“You did not yawn while we were indoors.” 

“T had my work ; what is a woman without her work? A dis- 
mounted dragoon—a pump without water!” She stretches out her 
arms lazily, to embrace the dry, warm air. “Does every one find 
being courted as tedious a process asI do?” (Aside.) Aloud: “Some 
one said to me the other day, that no woman could be happy who was 
not fond of work. It is putting one’s felicity on rather a low level, 
but I believe it is true.” 

“In the same way as no man can be good-tempered who is not 
fond of smoking,” says Bob, starting a rival masculine proposition. 

“T don’t know anything at all about men,” replies Esther, exhaus- 
tively. “No woman in the world can have a more limited acquaint- 
ance with the masculine gender than I have.” 

“You are young yet,” says Brandon, consolingly. 

“T was seventeen last May, if you call that young,” she answers, 
her thoughts recurring to ‘‘ Heartsease,” the heroine of which is 


*Wooed and married and a’ ” 


before her sixteenth birthday. 

“You are eight years younger than I am.” 

“Am I?” carelessly, as if such comparative statistics were pro- 
foundly uninteresting to her. 

“Yes ; Iam glad that there is so much difference in age between us.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because you are the more likely to outlive me.” 

She passes by the little sentimentalism with silent contempt. “I 
shall certainly outlive you,” she says, confidently. “ Women mostly 
outlive men, even when they are of the same age. We lead slower, 
safer lives. If I spend all my life here, I shall probably creep on, 
like a tortoise, to a hundred.” : 

“ But you will not spend all your life here ?” he cries, eagerly. 

She shrugs her shoulders. “Cela dépend. I shall live here as 
long as Jack remains unmarried.” 

“That will not be very long, I prophesy,” cries Brandon, cheer- 
fully. “A farmer requires a wife more than most men.” 

“ More than a soldier, certainly,” retorts she, with a malicious smile. 
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He laughs; too warm and lazy and content to be offended, and 
makes ineffectual passes at a gnat that has settled upon his nose. 
“Has he never yet shown even a preference for any one?” he asks, 
feeling a more personal interest than he had ever before experienced 
in Jack’s amours and amourettes. 

“ Not that Iam aware of; Jack and I never show preferences for 
any one, nor does any one ever show a preference for us; we are a 
good deal too poor to be in any demand.” 

“T am glad of it.” 

“You may have the doubtful satisfaction of knowing that no one 
ever showed the slightest inclination to be your rival.” 

“So much the better; I don’t want you any the less because nobody 
else wants you.” 

“Don’t you? ‘A poor thing, but mine own,’ that is your motto, I 
suppose ?” 

A pause. An old woman, with a myriad-wrinkled Welsh face rides 
by along the road on a drooping-headed donkey; a large blue and 
orange handkerchief tied over her bonnet and a basket on each arm. 

Esther watches her as she jogs along with a feeling of envy. For- 
tunate, fortunate old woman! she has no lover! 

“JT wish you would not look so happy,” Miss Craven says suddenly, 
flashing round an uneasy look out of her great black eyes at her com- 
panion. 

“ Why should not 1? I am happy.” 

“But you have no right to be, no reason for being so,” she cries, 
emphatically. 

“T have, at all events, as much reason as the birds have, and they 
seem pretty jolly; I am alive, and the sun is shining.” 

“ You were alive, and the sun was shining, this time yesterday,” she 
says drily ; “but you were not so happy then as you are now.” 

At the decided damper to his hilarity so evidently intended in this 
speech, a slight cloud passes over the young man’s face ; he looks down 
with a snubbed expression. 

“T suppose I am over-sanguine about everything,” he says humbly, 
“because I have always been such a lucky fellow; my profession suits 
me down to the ground ; I have never had an ache or a pain in all my life, 
and I have the best woman in England for my mother.” 

A body free from disease, a commission in a marching regiment, a me- 
thodistical exigeante old mother. These would seem but a poor chétif 
list of subjects of thankfulness to most of Fortune’s curled and per- 
fumed darlings. 

“Your acquaintance amongst old ladies must be extensive to justify 
you in that last statement,” says Esther, with a smile. 

“The best woman | know, then.” 

“Tt is a pity that when you went, like Ccelebs, in search of a wife, 
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you did not try to find some one more like her,” rejoins Esther, piqued 
and surprised, despite her utter indifference to his opinion of her, at 
finding that, notwithstanding the imbecile pitch of love for herself at 
which she believes him to have arrived, he can still set a dowdy, haver- 
ing, brown old woman on a pedestal, above even that which she, with 
all the radiant red and white beauty of which she is so calmly 
aware, all the triumph of her seventeen sweet summers, occupies in his 
heart. 

“ You are young and she is old,” says Robert, encouragingly ; “I don’t 
see why you should not be like her when you are her age.” 

“T think not ; I hope not,” says Miss Craven, coolly, strangling her 
twenty-fifth yawn. “ Without meaning any insult to Mrs. Brandon, I 
should be sorry to think that, at any period of my life, I should be a 
mere reproduction of some one else.” 

Another longer pause. (Have we been here an hour yet?) The 
brown bees go humming, droning, lumbering about, velvet-coated: a 
high-shouldered grasshopper chirps shrilly: the dim air vibrates. 

“ Just listen to that cricket!” says Esther, presently, for the sake of . 
saying something. “ Hownoisy heis! Iread ina book the other day 
that if a man’s voice were as strong in proportion to his size as a locust’s, 
he could be heard from here to St. Petersburg.” 

“Could he?” says Bob, absently, not much interested in his be- 
trothed’s curious little piece of entomological information ; “ how 
unpleasant!” Then dragging himself along the grass and the flowers 
still closer to her feet, he says, “ Esther, mother hopes to see a great 
deal more of you now than she has done hitherto.” 

“ Does she ? she is very good, I am sure,” answers Esther, formally, 
with a feeling of compunction at her utter inability to echo the wish. 

“She bid me tell you that she hopes you will come in as often as 
you can of an evening. We are all sure to be at home then; the 
girls read aloud by turns, and mother thought that——” 

“ That it might improve my mind, and that it needs improving,” 
interrupts Esther, smiling drily; “so it does. I quite agree with 
her; but not even for that object could I leave Jack of an evening ; 
he is out all day long, and the evening is the only time when I have 
him to myself.” 

“ You find plenty to say to him always, I suppose ? 
with an involuntary sigh and slight stress upon the him. 

“Not a word sometimes. We sit opposite or beside each other in 
sociable silence.” 

“ How fond you are of that fellow!” says Robert, sighing again, 
and thinking ruefully what a long time it would be before any one 
would say to her, “‘ How fond you are of Bob Brandon!” 

“ He is the one thing upon earth that I could not do without !” she 
answers shortly, turning away her head. 


? 


says Robert, 
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There are some people that we love so intensely that we can hardly 
speak even of our own love for them without tears. 

“T should be afraid to say that of any one,” says Bob, bluntly, 
“ for fear of being shown that I must do without them.” 

“ What have I in all the world but him ?” she cries, a passionate 
earnestness chasing the slow languor from her voice, all her soft face 
afire with eager tenderness; “neither kith nor kin; neither friends 
nor money. I'am as destitute, in fact, though not in seeming, as that 
girl that passed just now, shuffling her bare feet along in the dust, 
and with three boxes of matches—her whole stock-in-trade—in her 
dirty hand. But for Jack,” she continues, in a lighter strain, “ you 
might at the present moment be carrying half a pound of tea or 
four penn’orth of snuff as a present to me in the Naullan alms- 
houses.” 

Robert looks attentive, and says “ Hem,” which is a sort of “ Selah” 
or “Higgaion,” and does not express much beyond inarticulate 
interest. 

“T often think that he is too good for this world,” says the young 
girl, mournfully, picking an orchis leaf, and looking down absently on 
the capricious black splashes that freak its green surface. 

Bob is a little embarrassed between his love of truth and his desire 
to coincide in opinion with his beloved. 

Jack is not in the least like the little morbid boys and girls in 
his sister Bessy’s books, who retire into corners in play hours to read 
about hell fire, to whom marbles and toffee and bull’s-eyes are as dung, 
and who are inextricably entangled in his mind with the idea of “too 
good for this world.” He evades the discussion of the alarming nature 
of young Craven’s goodness by a judicious silence. 

“T am such an expense to him,” continues Esther, lugubriously, 
the corners of her mouth drooping like a child’s about to ery—* what 
with clothes and food and altogether! Even though one does not eat 
very much every day, it comes to a great deal at the end of the year, 
does not it ?” 

“Tf you come to me, you would be no expense at all to him,” Robert 
answers, stroking his great broad yellow beard (beard that will have 
to disappear before he rejoins his gallant corps in Bermuda), and look- 
ing very sentimental ; yet not that either ; for sentimental implies the 
existence of a little feeling, and the affectation of a great deal more. 

“He would have to provide me with a trousseau and a wedding- 
cake, even in that case.” 

“T would excuse him both.” 

“Would you?” she says, jestingly; “I wouldn’t; it has always 
seemed to me that the best part of holy matrimony is the avalanche 
of new clothes that attends being wed.” 

“ You shall have any amount of new clothes.” 
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“T should be an expense to you then,” she says, giving him a smile 
that is grateful and bright and cold, all in one, like a January morn- 
ing. Cold as her smile is it is a smile, and he is encouraged by it to 
refer to a subject nearer his heart than Jack Craven’s excellences. 

“Tf you cannot spare time to come to us of an evening, would you 
let me—might I—would you mind my joining you and Jack—now 
and then—for half an hour or so—if I should not be in the way ?” 

Her countenance falls, more visibly than she is herself perhaps 
aware of. 

“Of course,” she answers, in a constrained voice, “if you wish; we 
shall always be glad to see you, of course.” 

“T would not come often,” said the poor young man, wistfully ; 
“once a week perhaps—so that we might get to know one another 
better ; mother says 3 

“Don’t tell me any more of your mother’s speeches to-day, or we 
shall have none left for to-morrow,” interrupts Esther, with a sort of 
ironical playfulness, flapping about with her pocket-handkerchief at a 
squadron of young midges, and looking mild exasperation at the 
unlucky six-foot slave at her feet. Then she stretches out her hand, 
and plucks a dandelion, or what was a dandelion a week ago, but is 
now a sphere of delicatest, fragilest downspikes, and blows it like a 
child to see what oclock it is. “One, two, three, four, five, six. 
Time to go home!” she says, flinging away the hollow stalk and 
springing up. 

“Tt seems only five minutes since we came,” says Robert, with a 
great sigh of good-bye, looking down at the long stretch of bruised 
grass that indicates his late resting-place. 

“Do you think so?” exclaims Esther, opening her eyes very wide, 
and the most violent negative could not have expressed dissent more 
clearly. 

So they pass home through the loudly vocal wood, and he parts 
from her under the porch. He had meant to squeeze her hand at 
parting ; perhaps still bolder forms of adieu flitted before his mind’s 
eye; but a certain expression in her face makes all such plans take to 
their heels. He looks as if he would come in if he were asked ; but 
he is not asked; therefore, courage failing him, he departs. She 
stands in the shadow watching him, and thinks, “ What bad boots! 
and is not one shoulder rather higher than the other?” It is not the 
least bit higher ; no young fir is straighter than he ; but when a thing 
belongs, or may possibly belong, to oneself, one waxes marvellous 
critical, 
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Bouny May: 
THE LOVE-SONG OF THE SEASON. 
By JOHN SHEEHAN, 


Avtuor oF “THE Knicut oF INNISHOWEN,” ETC. 


I. 

A sown of the South, 

With a love-laughing mouth, 
We'll drain it to Nature divine! 

Let the old loving cup 

Our hearts warm up, 
Round the Mighty Mother’s shrine! 

In the ruddy deep 

Our May wreaths we'll steep, 
Till the white flowers blush carnation, 

And shed around 

On the holy ground 








Love’s bountiful libation ! 


REFRAIN. 
Sweet May! Sweet May! 
Sing bonny, bonny May, 

That crowns the earth with flowers, 
And makes the woods ring 
Where the song-birds sing 

To the dance of the rosy hours! 


. II. 
On dew-spangled wing 
The lark carolling 
Flies up to the gates of Heaven; 
There’s joy in his lay, 
O’er the clouds far away 


By the dancing sunbeams driven — 
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Singing joy for the young, 
And joy for the old, 

And joy for the bond and free ; 
For all God’s own, 
In the glorious dawn 

Of Nature’s Jubilee! 


Sweet May! Sweet May! 
Sing bonny, bonny May, 
That crowns the earth with flowers, 
And makes the woods ring 
Where the song-birds sing 
To the dance of the rosy hours! 


TIT. 

Fish, birds, and bees, 

Flocks, herds, and trees, 
All teeming with Nature’s glow, 

The hill-side’s bloom, 

The mead’s perfume, 
Proclaim a Heaven below! 

Man for ages dead, 

And his spirit fled, 
Still lives through the godlike plan ; 

His sacred dust 

Is the earth’s green crust— 
He breathes in the living man! 


Sweet May! Sweet May! 
Sing bonny, bonny May, 
That crowns the earth with flowers, 
And makes the woods ring 
Where the song-birds sing 
To the dance of the rosy hours! 


























Che Portry of the Period. 


Mr. Tennyson. 


Tr one were to enter a modern drawing-room filled with the average 
polite society of the day, and then and there were to pluck up courage 
to declare that Mr. Tennyson has no sound pretensions to be called a 
great poet, and will of a certainty not be esteemed such by an un- 
biassed posterity, we suppose he would not create more astonishment, 
or be regarded more unanimously as a heretic, than would another 
who in a company of savans expressed his doubts as to the law of 
gravitation, or a third who, before a committee of orthodox divines, 
exposed his utter disbelief in the inspiration of the Scriptures. Yet 
that, and nothing less, is the opinion we are about to declare and 
expound in the ensuing pages, with a confidence equal to that we feel 
upon any subject we could possibly name—a confidence not the growth | 
of yesterday, but of long, deliberate, and ever-deepening conviction. 
It is indeed high time that somebody should speak out what is, to our 
knowledge, distinctly in the minds of an independent few, and, we have 
reason to suspect, hazily in the minds of the servile many. The age 
in which we live is, in the formation of opinion, if not absolutely in the 
expression of it, such an oppressive one, the conventional sense of the 
majority so overpowers the critical sense of the discriminating minority, 
that when an opinion has, in the phraseology of the day, once “ turned 
the corner” and got itself accepted by a preponderance of voices, it is 
almost hopeless to think of reversing it. So hopeless is it that, as a 
rule, no one ever expends his energy in the attempt; or, if he does, 
his spoken or written efforts are relegated to the obscure pages of some 
neglected publication, which either expires of its eccentricity, or obtains 
a license of vitality by surrendering its independence of judgment, and 
proclaiming in a still more extravagant key the sentiments it began 
by struggling to stem. So has it been with the national estimate 
formed of Mr. Tennyson. It would not be easy to name the precise 
moment at which it was settled once and for all that he is a great 
poet, though we are inclined to think that the period might be marked 
by the publication of the “Idylls of the King.” The point, however, 
is not one of very great importance, except as showing—as we shall 
have occasion to point out farther on—that his fame has steadily 
increased precisely as his genuine poetical power has steadily waned. 
What we wish to emphasise at present is, that his being a great poet 
is now regarded as an established fact. It is esteemed to be beyond 
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the reach of criticism, and the vulgar sup pose that nobody for a 
moment dreams of challenging it. Weare going not only to challenge 
it, but to scout it altogether, and fo implore our age, whilst there yet 
is time, to save itself by a seasonable recantation from the posthumous 
ridicule and contempt in which a conventional ‘persistence in an unten- 
able opinion of permanent interest will necessarily involve it. 

We are so perniciously given in these days to extravagance of all 
sorts, and notably to extravagance of language—so frivolously addicted 
to excessive censure and unmeasured laudation—that all sense of 
accuracy seems to be deserting us. Ten years ago, anything that 
pleased, from a bonnet to an epic, was “ charming.” Five years ago, it 
was “so charming.” Now it is “too charming.” We mention these 
phrases as illustrative, and as proving the stringent necessity of calling 
our readers’ attention to what it is exactly that we are asserting, and 
what it is exactly we are denying. We will be bound to say that 
there will be scores of people who will read just about as far as we 
have written and no farther, and will then go about saying, “ Oh! have 
you seen the paper in Tempe Bar on the Poetry of the Period? 
The writer pretends that Tennyson is not a poet.” We have affirmed 
nothing of the sort. Our proposition is, that he is not a great poet, 
unquestionably not a poet of the first rank, all but unquestionably not 
a poet of the second rank, and probably—though no contemporary 
perhaps can settle that—not even at the head of poets of the third 
rank, among whom he must ultimately take his place. The prevail- 
ing or universally jabbered opinion on the subject is, that he is a great 
poet, a very great poet, perhaps as great a poet as ever lived, the 
latchet of whose shoe Dryden would not be worthy to tie; greater 
than Scott, greater than Shelley, greater than Keats, greater than 
Wordsworth, greater than Byron—yes, ever so much greater than 
Byron—certainly as great as Milton or Spenser, and only not quite 
named in the same breath with Shakespeare, because the selfsame 
mingled academical and drawing-room conventionality, which places 
him in a sphere preposterously beyond his real deserts, allows nobody 
to be par aut secundus to our mighty dramatist. We do not mean to 
say that in the second instance conventionality and sound criticism 
are not at one; but if the latter had not succeeded in compelling the 
adherence of the former already, and before Mr. Tennyson’s claims 
had been mooted, we entertain no doubt whatever that even Shake- 
speare’s superiority would not have been safe against the ignorant 
intrusion into his society by the Poet Laureate’s worshippers of their 
paraded idol. But short of Shakespeare, it is certain there is no 
English bard with whom they do not presume continually to compare 
him, and almost invariably to the disadvantage of the mighty dead. 
This is the opinion we challenge and denounce—the opinion that will 
make posterity shriek with laughter and flout us with scorn. 
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Nobody, we presume, will contest the statement that no man can make 
himself a great poet by writing a large quantity of mediocre poetry, 
‘or a certain quantity of unsurpassable excellence in expressions Other- 
wise two men of very different merit, Blackmore and Gray, would both 
be great poets. Just as in Roman Catholic theology no amount of 
venial sins will constitute one mortal one, so according to the canons 
of poetry no amount of pretty, beautiful, tender, elegant, thoughtful 
verse, can constitute its author a mighty singer. If Mr. Tennyson be’ 
a great poet, where is his great subject greatly sung? Where is his 
“ Hamlet,” his “Lear,” his “ Faéry Queen,” his “ Paradise Lost,” his 
** Prometheus Unbound,” his “ Cenci,” his “ Cain,” his “ Manfred,” his 
“ Childe Harold,” —ay, his “‘ Endymion” or his “ Marmion?” He had his 
great subject once, and once only, and, in vulgar parlance, he “ funked” 
it. What has he made of his “ Flos Regum Arthurus?” Four exquisite 
cabinet pictures; but that is all. You prefer cabinet pictures? Be it so. 
But neither four, nor forty, nor four hundred of them, constitute a mag- 
num opus, or their producer a mighty artificer, or in any sense the peer 
of one who is. If“ King Arthur” and the “Table Round ” could not, 
under favourable circumstances, be woven into the substance of a really 
great poem, never was the subject that could. No doubt Mr. Tennyson 
is as well aware of that fact as anybody ; and the consciousness of it 
governed him in his original selection of it. He kept revolving it for 
years, in the fond hope that a due poetic treatment of it would make 
his laurelled head strike the stars; but eventually he had to own that 
he was unequal to the glorious task. The subject was too much for 
him. Non ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius. The stuff of a great poet 
was not in him; and he confessed as much—perhaps not quite con- 
sciously, but still, we may be sure, with a pang of mortification, when 
he abandoned a lofty but illusory aim, and contented himself with 
executing four charming and highly finished fragments or driblets, in 
the shape of“ Enid,” “ Elaine;” “ Vivien,” and “Guinevere.” Never was 
there a poet with such sound judgment and good common sense as 
Mr. Tennyson. He takes, and has always taken, his own measure 
far more accurately than his silly and immoderate admirers. He has 
never yet attempted anything beyond-his reach ; and the consequence 
is, he has never conspicuously failed. But is it not he himself who 
reminds us that 

“She is all fault that hath no faults at all” ? 


The same holds good of the small poet, whom unwise voices want to 
proclaim great. There is no really great poet that has not written 
unmitigated nonsense, perpetrated notable fiascos—that does not, in a 
word, abound with faults. Where are Mr. Tennyson’s faults? He 
has only one—the fault of not being great enough to commit any, 
He has what Mr. Carlyle has so happily described as “the complete- 
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ness of a limited mind.” He never stumbles, for he never runs. He 

never flags, because he never soars. He never rises into air too rarefied 

for him, as Shelley does—air so light and fine that even wings do not 
there support him. He knows what he can do, and he does it. It is 
delicate, subtle, pathetic, sometimes even solemn ; it is anything else 

- you like ; but it is never great. 

-~ It is not the purpose of this present paper to note what Mr. Ten- 
nyson is, but rather what he is not. Yet the second point cannot well 
be established without the first being, to a certain. degree, entertained. 
His first little volume of poems, published in 1830, could not by any 
possibility, even in the worst and most uncritical of times, have made 
a poetical reputation ; and, whatever folks now affect to think of them, 
they were thought very little of when they first appeared. Byron had 
been dead only six years—we fear he would have poked shocking fun 
at them, with their Adelines, Madelines, and Lilians, had he been alive 
—and the generation that had fed on his strong meat was not prepared 
all of a sudden to smack its lips over food for babes. Yet there was 
genuine poetry in one or two of them—of course of a rather small 
sort, and though happy twists of expression were more noticeable in 
them than any more substantial quality. But, besides betokening in 
the author an airy fancy and a rare delicacy of touch, they prompted 
the expectation of something better than themselves. That something 
better—very decidedly better—came two years later. There was still a 
rather namby-pamby “sweet pale Margaret,” recalling the Madelines 
and Adelines of the previous volume; but there were likewise the 
“Dream of Fair Women,” the “Palace of Art,” “inone,” and the 
* Lotos Eaters ;’ and what was more important to most people, and is 
to this day, there were in it “New Year’s Eve,” the “ Miller's 
Daughter,” and “Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” There could be no 
doubt in any reasonable mind that the author was a poet, and a poet 
of no mean order. Ten years passed away; and in 1842 came the 
“ Talking Oak,” “ Locksley Hall,” and those blank verse English Idylls 
which sounded the key-note of nearly all Mr. Tennyson’s latest and 
more extensive poetic labours. We have no hesitation in saying that 
he has added no fresh laurels, en ind, to his brow since that date. 
As far as quality is concerned, there are to be found in those first three 
volumes, now published as one under the simple name of “ Poems,” 
types of everything he has since written, and types equal to anything 
that has followed. We are not forgetting “Maud”—the weakest 
and worst, despite its several beauties, of Mr. Tennyson’s works—nor 
“In Memoriam,” in the opinion of many people, though certainly not 
in ours, his strongest and best. “Maud” is a pot pourri of his 
various manners, each of which is plainly discernible in some one page 
or other of the “Poems.” The key of “In Memoriam” was first 
struck in the verses beginning “ You ask me why, though ill at ease,” 
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published in 1832. But we take 1842 as the climacteric. No 
higher note has been struck by Mr. Tennyson since, and we are 
strongly of opinion that by far his best notes have since then wholly 
deserted him. We feel pretty sure that no posterity, however distant, 
will allow the “Talking Oak” or “Locksley Hall” to die; but the 
English Idylls, if they survive far into the next century, will survive 
in an academical sense only, as Thomson’s “Seasons” or Young’s 
“Night Thoughts” do now. That “In Memoriam” will be handed 
over to the dust as soon as a generation arises which has come to its 
senses, or even to a tolerable notion of what it is aiming at, in religious 
and spiritual thought, we feel certain. Passages no doubt will be 
saved, as they will from “ Maud” and from the “Idylls of the King,” 
but their very survival will doom the text from which they are selected 
to practical oblivion. As for the “ Princess,” such is even already its 
fate. Its pretty little songs and a well-known passage at the close of 
the poem are being perpetually quoted, only to prove what a trivial 
impression, if any, has been created in the general mind by its other 
innumerable pages. All of them alike are already manifestly destined 
to be, as complete poems, to dumb forgetfulness a prey; and all of 
them for the same reason—their length, though by no means excessive 
when poems of any pretension are spoken of, is so conspicuously greater 
than their excellence. Their weight is too much for their momentum, 
and consequently they will fall short and soon. If you want to be 
heard afar off, you must shout, not loud or long, but high. Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s poetical pitch is not high enough—he cannot make it high 
enough—and the inevitable consequence is that posterity will not 
hear him, save in little snatches or breaks of voice, as it still hears 
Cowley or Falconer. 

Still if it could be shown that Mr. Tennyson—though he has written 
no single great work, no one poem sufficiently sublime in conception 
and execution to defy the destructiveness of Time—has given frequent 
or even occasional utterance to really great poetical thoughts or to 
poetical images really sublime, it might perhaps be impossible, and it 
would certainly be churlish, to refuse him the title, by courtesy at 
least, of a great poet. It is true that single-speech Hamilton does 
not usually figure in the list of English orators, nor is Earl Russell 
regarded as a famous epigrammatist because he once made the exceed- 
ingly happy remark that proverbs are the wisdom of many and the 
wit of one. Nevertheless, though we could not waive the important 
point on which we have been insisting, we would not press it, if sub- 
limity of idea could be indicated as ever and anon rising out of the 
usually tame and scarcely undulating level of Mr. Tennyson’s compo- 
sitions. But, with an intimate acquaintance with everything he has 
written, and after long and deliberate reflection and search, we have 
no hesitation in saying that, in the whole range of his poetry there is 
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not to be found even a solitary instance of a sublime thought sublimely 
expressed. In really great poets—in Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley—such 
thoughts crowd upon us thick and fast—pelt us, in fact, with their 
prodigal frequency. They smite us, stun us, take away our breath, 
make us bow our heads and wonder, fancying that we have seen over 
into the other world—had a glimpse of the supernatural, a flash of the 
Eternal. But Mr. Tennyson! He is sweet, tender, touching, polished 
—his is the perpolita oratio—a gentleman, a scholarly writer, a more 
highly-finished oneself, so to speak, but never the man “ who has seen 
Hell” or any of the non-visible things of the universe. He is not 
even the gran maestro, of whom anybody can say 


ren ee ee *“ da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ ha fatto onore.” 


Many have imitated him, it is true, and most successfully ; but who 
has gained special honour by it? We need not mention names; any- 
body can suggest them for himself; but his metrical disciples have 
been so numerous, have copied their original so amazingly well, and 
their excellence in this respect has been the subject of such general 
remark, that Mr. Tennyson has thereby been betrayed into one of the 
few undignified acts of his singularly self-respecting and honourable 
life. Unwisely stung by the observation that his works were objec- 
tionably easy of imitation, he has retorted in some stupid little verses 
to the effect that, all can grow the flower now that they have got the 
seed, which came originally from his garden. The conceit is pretty, 
and quite in the author’s style; but used as an argument, for which it 
is intended, it is not only sophistical—it is damning to the person that 
employs it. We accept the metaphor, and use it in this further 
inquiry : Who has grown Shakespearean flowers of poesy ?—flowers such 
as Byron’s, that he did not cultivate, but coaxed, like Spring, with a 
smile, or drew, like hot Summer, with the warmth of imperious passion, 
from the mountain side ?—flowers such as Shelley has scattered broad- 
cast through his pages ?—flowers such as he himself speaks of in lan- 
guage whose very syllables distil the wild honied poetry of no fabled 
Hymettus ?—flowers such as 


* Daisies, those pale arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets” ? 
or such as 


sees tarks “the tender harebell, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved” ? 


Who has got the seed of these, and grown their duplicates? Who 
has imitated any of these three? No one, and for the simple reason 
that nobody can. Mr. Tennyson does well to speak of “his garden.” 
There it is! His flowers of poesy are flowers of the garden—a beau- 
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tiful, exquisite, tasteful, sweet-smelling, brightly-glittering garden, but 
—a garden. And gardens and all that they produce are essentially 
imitable. There may be only one Sir Joseph Paxton and only one 
Chatsworth, but their imitators run them hard. Similarly, Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s may still be the best as it was the first garden of its sort, and 
he deserves, like Paxton and Chatsworth, the honour due and invari- 
ably rendered to precursors. But it is of the very essence of truly 
great poetry that it can neither be invented, cultivated, nor copied. 
It grows of itself in a certain soil, and it will grow in no other, let 
metrical floriculturists labour as deftly as ever they will. It is an 
affair, not of grafting, crossing, fertilising, or of ordinary reproduction 
at all, but of spontaneous generation, or what we call such in default 
of knowledge whence this strange, fitful, efflorescent foliage comes. 
The birds drop it, the winds bring it, the heavens rain it, the mist and 
the storm-clouds carry it about. It germinates in the rays of the sun, 
in the beams of the watery moon, in the secrecy and shroud of un- 
fathomable darkness. It comes of the breath of God. Let there be 
light! And lo! there is light and a poet! It has nothing to do with 
gardens and garden seeds, trim parterres, new variations, and watering- 
pots. There lies the whole difference between great poets and poets 
that are not great—between Mr. Tennyson and the Di Majores. And 
as there is a difference between them not only intensely of degree, but 
even of kind, so is there a difference in their doom. Garden poetry, 
besides being imitable, is variable and subject to fashion, whim, caprice. 
Now Dutch gardening is in vogue, as it was when Pope* wrote. Now 
Italian gardening is all the rage, as it was when Cowper trimly moral- 
ised. Now English landscape gardening ousts both, and Mr. Tenny- 
son comes to the front. But Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, have 
nothing to do with gardens and gardening. Their concern is with 
the permanent aspects of Nature—human nature included ; with the 
sea, the sky, the mountains, the far-stretching landscape, stormy winds 
that fulfil His Word, the planets, the intolerable thunder, grim 
murder, vaulting ambition, mad revenge, earthquakes, and Prome- 
thean discontent. These are enduring. No fashion can change the 
waves and waters, no mode move the mountains, no alteration of taste 
obliterate the stars. ‘These are always the selfsame, and their years 
shall not fail. So are their singers. Where are the gardens of 
Sallust ? Where the fountains of Mecenas? Where the terraces and 
laurelled walks of Hadrian ? 


“Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flower grown 
Matted and massed together.” . 


* Pope, however, like Lucretius, has made his peace with posterity and 
saved himself from all peril of oblivion by writing a great ethical poem—a 
possession for ever—the “ Essay on Man.” 
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These survive, and would still survive, even if the ruins on which 
they feed had been consumed. The Sabine hills are there, so are the 
Alban, so is the Campagna. You can kill neither the gods nor 
Nature, nor the inspired voices that are divinely commissioned to 
speak of them to their fellows. But mere man and his tricks and 
fancies, his little comedies and lesser tragedies, his fashions, poses, and 
conceits, his Adelines, Madelines, and Enoch Ardens, well enough for 
their little day, necessarily pass away, and with them the gentle, ele- 
gant, but ephemeral creatures that have twittered about them on the 
particular guitar of the period. 

The more one considers this garden metaphor and all that it sug- 
gests, the more applicable it ever seems to be to Mr. Tennyson as a 
poet, and the more satisfactorily explanatory of his exact poetical 
position and its relation to that occupied by those with whom he has 
been so unwisely, and indeed sillily, compared. Let us quote a beau- 
tiful passage from the “Gardener’s Daughter,” to our thinking the- 
best of his Idylls : 


“Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies,* and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers. 

The fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-uddered kine, 
And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings.” + 


You like that vastly! We know you do. So do we. It is one of 
your favourite passages! So it is with us—especially because it is so 
intensely Tennysonian, and marks in a definite manner his powers, his 
mission—in a word, his sweep. We will illustrate and enlarge on our 
meaning ina moment. But let us first ask, @ propos of your ad- 
miring the above passage so warmly, in what sense it is you admire it, 
and to what extent? You like it immensely! Precisely; and so, we 
reply, do we. But what do you think of it? Do you seriously think 
it equal to, or worthy to be named in the same poetical breath with, 
the thunderstorm in the Jura in “Childe Harold,” the description of 


* A bit of plagiarism from Shelley, by the way. 
+ Again, copied from Keats, and spoiled in the copying. 
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Waterloo, the long-sustained wail over the “lone mother of dead Em- 
pires, the Niobe of Nations,” the address, as of an equal, to the Ocean ? 
equal to or fit to be mentioned in the same poetical breath with the 
best-known quotations from “ Lear,” “ Measure for Measure,” “ Henry 
the Fourth,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or with the most glit- 
tering passages from “ Alastor ”—which perhaps you never read—the 
* Lament for Adonais,” the “ Revolt of Islam,” or the “ Prometheus 
Unbound?” Do you think that? No, but you like it better; it 
comes home to you more; you care more for it? Beitso. Perhaps, 
too, you prefer the canter of your mamma’s steady nag to the long 
stride and tremendous bound of your father’s thoroughbred? But 
which, after all, is the better horse of the two? We dare say you 
prefer Zephyrus to Eurus; but which is the stronger, grander wind ? 
The first is smoother, softer, and more in harmony with your mood. 
That is quite conceivable. But what is your mood? An amiable, 
elegant, refined one, truly and obviously. But an heroic one ?—a 
sublime one ?—a great one? Scarcely. Yet we cannot suppose that ~ 
because you are so constituted as to have a personal preference for the 
less, you do not know the difference between the less and the greater, 
and mistake the one for the other. Like Mr. Tennyson, by all means ; 
it would be the height of stupidity and intolerance to try to prevent 
your doing so. All that is asked is that you should confess you think 
a great deal more of poets whom you care to read a good deal less. 
To refuse that much would imply only obstinacy or dullness, and place 
you among your favourite poet's “ purblind race of miserable men” 
who “take true for false, or false for true.” 

But quitting the ground of mere individual predilection, which, as 
we have seen, goes for absolutely nothing in a correct estimate of the 
relative grandeur of poets, we revert to our quotation, and will scruti- 
nise it as it illustrates what we have termed the “sweep” of its 
author. We have said that it is intensely Tennysonian. It is the 
poet speaking not so much from his heart as from his whole nature: 





* Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love.” 


What a mine of confession and suggestiveness there is in those two 
lines when we come to consider and accurately measure the genius of 
their author! From the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh, and 
his heart is partly in the city and partly in the fields. He is too 
much of a poet to be enamoured of Rotten Row or Piccadilly, or to be 
able to exclaim, “Give me the sunny side of Pall Mall,” but he is not 
enough of a poet, not exclusively such, so as to be able to exclaim: 


“With me, 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
> > 
Of human cities torture.” 
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It is a different lyre that strikes out that discontented note. Mr. 
Tennyson avows that he loves “ news from the humming city,” and 
does not like to get too far away from it. And when he does, where 
does he wish to find himself? Among the mountains? Anywhere 
but there! We do not remember a single earnest allusion to high 
mountains in the whole of his poems. They are not with him a 
feeling. They are too much for him. If he confronted them, he feels 
instinctively they would silence him. Wordsworth, the sublime and 
holy, awed by them, yet competent, like Moses, to bring down from 
them to the vulgar world the lessons they command in fire of sunset 
or thunder of storm, fled to them as companions, not without sense of 
dread, but imperiously drawn to their tops by inspiration and worship: 


“ The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.” 


Again, in the “ Excursion,” the same lofty voice smites our ears as 
with tidings from that land of “light that never was on sea and 
shore :” 

“The solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass in gladness lay 
Beneath him. Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unuitterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any sense of joy.” 


No need of “news from the humming city.” No need of “ sound 
of funeral or of marriage bells.” No need of “the windy clanging of 
the minster clock :” 

* Sound needed none, 
Nor any sense of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired.” 


We have preferred to quote from Wordsworth because it would be a 
bold thing to insist, despite the unsurpassed sublimity of these pass- 
ages, that he is, taken all in all, a poet of the very highest order, and 
because it never enters the vulgar mind to suppose that he is a far 
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greater poet than Mr. Tennyson. We wish Mr. Moxon would tell us 
what proportion there is between his sale during the last twenty-five 
years of the works of the two men. The figures would show the es- 
timation in which they are held, respectively, by the critical crowds of 
the age. But we defy Mr. Tennyson’s admirers to quote anything » 
from his works fit for one moment to be compared as sublime, in other 
words, as great poetry, with the lines we have just printed ; and there~ 
are many more of them equally sublime in the two particular passages 
from which they are taken. The challenge is of course unanswerable, 
or can be answered only by Mr. Tennyson’s preference for 


“A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers.” 


Who does not feel that we have dropped to a lower key—from 
“sounding cataracts” to “languid pulses of the oar”’—from storm- 
winds to zephyrs—from thunder-fugues to “clanging clocks?’ We 
have nothing to say against it. We like it; it is exceedingly pretty, 
soothing, elegant; but it is not grand. It is the poetry of the 
drawing-room, not the music of the Spheres. 

Nor will it avail to plead that Wordsworth goes on to confess 


“That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. 
I have learned 
To look 0 on Nature not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity.” 


Had we space enough to allow of our quoting what follows, it 
would be seen what was the real change that had come over him, 
enabling him oftentimes to hear this still sad music of humanity. No 
man is a great poet who does not hear it, and who confines himself to 
singing of Nature alone. It is the poet’s loftiest mission to blend the 
two, but to blend them in so subtle a manner that the mystery of the 
one deepens the mystery of the cther, and makes them almost inter- 
changeable ; to produce, in fact, that 


* Sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused ” 


of which Wordsworth speaks in the selfsame passage. Mr. Tennyson 
knows nothing of this. He writes “of funeral and of marriage bells,” 
as novelists do, and he writes of “a vapour from the margin, blacken- 
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ing over heath and holt,” as poets of a certain order do; but even 
these he does not contrive to commingle in such a way as to bring 
before us the everlasting puzzle of the sympathy and yet conflict of 
Humanity with Nature. 


“ Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof, 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain is on the roof ” 


is his nearest approach to it that we can recall; and this, though an 
exceedingly happy touch, has in it no element of real grandeur or 
sublime pathos. What is it compared to Byron’s touch about Spring- 
coming 
“ With all her joyous birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought to those she could not bring.” 
Here we have Man, Nature, and the Perpetual Mystery face to face ; 
no shrinking on any side, and the poet giving adequate voice and 
expression to all: 
* Not that I love Man less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From what I may: be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can not express, yet cannot all conceal.” 


It is in such passages as these that we are lifted up, just as we are 
in Shakespeare’s magnificent lines : 


“To be embodied in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world :” 


and are made to feel that even we, like the wizard hands that thus 
for a moment exalt us, are, as Shelley says, “made one with Nature.” 
But what mighty pinions are required for such empyrean flights as 
these! In one of Lacordaire’s most magnificent sermons, preached 
upon the text, “Go and convert all nations,” he winds up an im- 
passioned passage concerning apostolic zeal and the missionary spirit, 
by exclaiming: “Go across the mountains and the seas! Go, but go 
straight! Go, as the eagles go, and the angels!” Poets should, and 
great poets do, goin sucha fashion. They go—like the eagles! They 
mount, ride on the storm, scale the ether, calm or disturbed, and 
stare at the sun. They go—like the angels! You cannot shut them 
out of heaven. You cannot exclude them from the deepest fathoms 
of the sea, For them, however it may be with kings, there is no 
“Thus far, and no farther” ... “I have loved thee, ocean... I 
am, as it were, a child of thee... I lay my hand upon thy 
mane . . . Thou dost bound beneath me, as a steed that knows its 
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rider.” What splendid familiarity !—familiarity like that which enabled 
Shakespeare too to write: 
. » « “T have bedimm’d 
The noentiihe sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt : the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake; and _ the spurs — d up 
The pine and ceaar . 
By my so potent art.’ 


Ay, there it is! “By my so potent art.” If we could imagine 
Shakespeare, Byron, and even Wordsworth, meeting in the Elysian 
Fields, can we doubt that the “ one touch of nature,” common, as we 
have briefly shown, to all three, would make them kin, and force 
them to recognise each other as master-minds? But Mr. Tennyson! 
We fear Shakespeare would consider he had too much of the “ pouncet- 
box” about him. They would relegate him to “the garden that he 
loves,” and regard him as one who, like his own “slow broad stream,” 
is stirred only with languid pulses. His muse is dainty and delicious, 
but it is not daring and defiant. It is Pegasus, and Pegasus with 
four very decent legs, small, elegant head, right well groomed, and 
with an uncommonly good mane and tail; but it is Pegasus without 
wings. It would be cruel to apply to him Lacordaire’s splendid 
image. Alas! he is no eagle. As we have said, he never soars. He 
twitters under our roof, sweeps and skims round and round our ponds, 
is musical in the branches of our trees, plumes himself on the edges of 
our fountains, builds himself a warm nest under our gables and even 
in our hearts, “cheeps,” to use his own words, “twenty million 
loves,” feeds out of our hand, eyes us askance, struts along our lawns, 
and flutters in and out among our flowery parterres—does all, in fact, 
that welcome, semi-domesticated swallows, linnets, and musical bull- 
finches do; but there it ends. Heis no “scorner of the ground.” He 
never leaves us to plunge among the far-off precipitous crags, to 
commune with embryonic tempests, to travel with the planets, and 
then swoop down divinely laden with messages hard yet not altogether 
impossible to understand. We love him, because he is ours. We 
love him, because, like the garden he himself loves, he is “ not wholly 
in the busy world, nor quite beyond it.” 

In other words, he thinks with us of this particular day, feels with 
us of this day, and is the exponent of such poetical feelings as in this 
day we are capable of. But as far as poetry is concerned we and our 
day are not great, but little, and he shares our littleness with us. It 
is not our fault, some may perhaps think it is not even our misfortune, 
that such greatness as the present age achieves, or can achieve, does 
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not lie in the poetical, but in a wholly opposite direction. The age is 
scientific, or it is nothing. Nowscience and all its processes, its aims 
and its methods alike, are antagonistic to poetry, and its aims and 
methods. The scope of science, as far as literature is concerned, is 
demonstration, and its machinery must be strict ‘reasoning of some 
sort. The scope of poetry is the embodiment of emotion, and its 
vehicle and means must be of an unreasoning, and sometimes even of 
an unreasonable, character. Greater contrast, indeed more absolute 
conflict, could not well be imagined. Mr. Tennyson has been the 
complete sport of this conflict; with what results anybody who is 
well acquainted with his works and has this key to guide him may 
soon perceive for himself. He is alternately the poet pure and simple, 
singing true songs, sweet or sad, as it happens; or the poet crossed 
by the man of scientific thought and intelligence, trying to weld 
together two things that are essentially antagonistic, and producing a 
species of metrical emulsion that people with only poetical instincts 
feel not to be poetry, and people with only scientific insight know not 
to be science, but which people with lingering poetical tastes and 
growing scientific proclivities combined would like to make serve both 
for poetry and science. Men with a strong poetical turn of mind, but 
with not so decided and obstinate a bias for being poets as Mr. Tenny- 
son, give up the struggle, consciously or unconsciously, and become— 
like Professor Tyndall or Mr. Disraeli—philosophers or politicians. 
Men, on the contrary, with the same turn, but with a still more 
decided, obstinate, and exclusive poetical nature and temperament 
than Mr. Tennyson, squander their lives in trying to attain the 
impossible, exhaust themselves in poetical spasms, and illustrate 
Alexander Smith’s simile : 


“O Poesy! thou art a rock ; 
I, a weak wave, would break on thee, and die.” 


We could name one or two living men who have achieved considerable 
notoriety by their volumes of verse, whom we can imagine being, in 
an age more favourable to the achievement, poets of the very highest 
order. We feel sure that Mr. Tennyson could never have been that 
in any age, and probably never in any age a greater poet than he has 
proved himself in this. Yet, to the impartial mind, there can be no 
doubt that, as far as work done goes, the one or two men to whom we 
allude are very much his inferiors. And it is no paradox to say that 
their natural superiority to him is the very cause of their inferiority. 
Success, and even merit, as far as we can judge it, is the composite result 
of the agent and his conditions; and if the larger and grander agent 
be more out of harmony with the conditions under which he works 
than the smaller agent, it is not only possible, but almost certain, that 
the latter will produce more valuable work. To put an extreme but 
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conclusive case. If Shakespeare had been living now, would he have 
been as great a poet as Mr. Tennyson is? We entertain no manner 
of doubt that he would not, and we have serious doubt whether he 
would have been known as a poet at all worth speaking of. A pigmy 
can live and breathe in a place and atmosphere in which a giant could 
not move for want of room, or speak for want of air. Let us reverse 
the case. If Mr. Tennyscn had been born in the Elizabethan era, 
should we ever have heard of him? Perhaps; but at most as the 
author of some courtly masques. 

The truth is, the present age, taken in the lump, likes Mr. Tenny- 
son’s poetry, as any, and every age, has liked its particular poet, because 
he speaks its mind for it far more efficiently than anybody else. Con- 
sequently it likes and enjoys him better than Scott, better than Shelley, 
better than Byron, better than Milton, and—whatever it may now and 
then pretend to the contrary, out of sham and conventional deference— 
it likes and enjoys him better than Shakespeare. It reads him more, 
and gets more satisfaction out of reading him. But, as we said before, 
liking and enjoyment of a poet are no test of that poet’s greatness. 
There are men of sound intellect and sense who infinitely prefer 
Horace to Homer, and women of exquisite sentiment who infinitely 
prefer Mrs. Hemans to Mrs. Barrett Browning. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the serious critic can put himself outside folks’ various likings 
and preferences. He is not bound by the average tastes of his time. 
All literature is open to him, and he approaches the measurement of 
any new poetical claimant with the standard left by the productions of 
bygone centuries. He does not ask men to give up their newly-found 
idol, the cherished poetical god of their narrow domestic hearth ; but 
he does and must insist that they shall not mistake him for a celestial, 
and most of all that they shall not thoughtlessly or presumptuously 
call him Jove. If they do, he must produce his god-measurer, and 
reduce their little divinity to his true proportions. 

It is natural enough that the age, having got in Mr. Tennyson a 
poet that it vastly likes, should want to persuade itself that he is a 
great poet. Self-love impels it to nourish the delusion. Nobody 
will deny that ours isa particularly vainglorious age; and, being such, 
it would be painful to it to confess that it has not produced a first-rate 
specimen of what it has hitherto been the universal creed to believe 
the highest mental type of humanity—viz. a really great poet. How 
do we note the past ages? We speak of the age of Homer, the age 
of Dante, the age of Shakespeare. Can anybody in his senses imagine 
posterity speaking of our age as the age of Tennyson?  Posterity 
will be too kind to do anything sosardonic. It will speak of it as the 
age of Railways, the age of Destructive Criticism, or the age of 
Penny Papers. In some way or other it will try to distinguish us. 
But the ageof Tennyson! The notion is, of course, preposterous. If, 
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then, this age of ours does not wish to cease to pride itself upon its 
achievements, and cannot make up its mind to lay aside its vainglorious- 
ness, let it strive to persuade itself that great poetry is by no means 
the best and highest outcome of human genius. Let it turn round 
and assert that the Submarine Telegraph is grander than “ Lear,” the 
Pneumatic Dispatch grander than “ Comus,” Great Exhibitions grander 
than the “ Tragedies of Aischylus,” and the halfpenny Hchoa greater 
triumph for man than the fourth canto of “Childe Harold.” It is an 
intelligible position ; we do not say it is an indefensible one, though we 
confess we would rather not have to defend it. But, at any rate, let 
it either do that, and justify its vaingloriousness and conceit of supe- 
riority over all its predecessors, by pointing to something in which it 
has unquestionably and immeasurably surpassed them, or let it stick 
to the old doctrine that a great poet is the crown and summit of 
an age’s glory, and meekly confess that, though it has done its best, 
it has failed to produce one. But we beg of it not to make itself and 
us a laughing-stock to an irreverent posterity by piquing itself on 
what it has not got. We laugh atthe contemporaries of Hayley. Do 
we want to be laughed at by our grandchildren? Mr. Tennyson is. 
much more of a poet than Hayley, no doubt; but then Hayley was 
never belauded as Mr. Tennyson is by us. There is yet time to revise 


and recall our hasty and extravagant praises; and Mr. Tennyson's 


merits are so obvious and so considerable that, when we have plucked 
off all the false feathers in which we have bedecked him, some very 
beautiful plumage will remain. But our attempts to glorify ourselves 
by over-exalting him can do no possible good to anybody ; and if we 
persist in this ridiculous course, it will only ensure our being scoffed 
at by less partial times as a parcel of indiscriminating dunces. 
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Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Chursdays. 


By Miss DE BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
AvtHor or “Doctor Jacos,” “ Kirty,” ET¢., ETC. 


Part I. 
THE FIRST THURSDAY. 


WE were four medical students in Paris. 

The elder, Aleck McKaye, was a Scotchman; next came Sebastian 
Krebs, whose patronymic bespeaks his German origin; the third in 
the category was myself, Tom Lightfoot, a Londoner ;. a gifted young 
Italian named Joseph Pontremoly, completed the quartette. 

More than one tie bound us together in a sort of brotherhood. 

There was our poverty to begin with. We were almost as poor as 
Victor Hugo’s hero who made a mutton chop do duty for three 
dinners. We were all young, all enthusiastic votaries of A‘sculapius, 
ail fond of pleasure; and we were all in love with the same woman. 
The beginning of our love story is the beginning of my narrative. 

It happened in this wise. 

There were two professional ladies, relatives of Pontremoly, to whose 
weekly 7é-wnions we were always welcome, and as we liked society and 
got very little of it, we seldom failed to present ourselves at the modest 
salon of Mademoiselle Euphrosine. 

Mademoiselle Euphrosine, the youngest of the two sisters and the 
leading spirit of the little coterie, was no longer young. Of a woman’s 
age who may dare to speak? Sutflice it to say, that in losing her 
youth she had not lost her charms, and that if she wanted declared 
lovers, she could count admirers by the dozen. She was, moreover, a 
siren by right of musical gifts. She sang and played our hearts away 
night after night. There was this inexpressible consolation, that as 
our siren was neither young nor beautiful, we were not constrained to 
stop our ears with wax. 

Mademoiselle Antoinette, the elder sister, fascinated us by her in- 
tellect and conversational powers. A diplom¢e professor of literature, 
she prided herself upon being able to break a lance with this or that 
distinguished author in the field of polities, belles lettres, or social 
science. Mademoiselle Euphrosine, by comparison with her sister Made- 
moiselle Antoinette, was beautiful. We will let this description suffice ; 
qualifying it with the assertion that she was equally charming. 

The weekly receptions, though each was a tolerably accurate copy 
of the other, did not tire us. Music, conversation, dominoes, whist, and 
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tea, followed each other in unvarying succession, and there was so little 
variety among the guests that a fresh arrival was looked upon as an 
event. 

With such an event our love-story began. One evening we en- 
tered Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s salon to find everything as completely 
transformed as if a magician’s wand had been at work there. Our 
two hostesses were in their usual places and ‘surrounded by their 
usual satellites; the zsthetic siren, Mademoiselle Euphrosine, dressed 
in a girlish costume of white muslin and pink rosebuds, sat at the 
piano. Over her bent Monsieur Laguesse, the most devoted of her 
adorers, a stout, sentimental gentleman, who may be described as one 
of those unknown celebrities so plentifully met with in artistic and 
literary society. In close proximity to these two, sat another of Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine’s adorers, a portrait-painter, named Berneval. He 
also boasted a prosperous-looking rotundity of figure, that argued well 
for a profession not usually held to be lucrative. 

Mademoiselle Antoinette occupied the sofa. Her appearance con- 
trasted strikingly with that of her sister, for she wore the same rusty 
garments on gala occasions and in the professional chair. Her hair 
went its own way. No such womanly vanities as white wristbands, 
neck ribbons, or gloves, were ever indulged in. “Il y a des femmes 
et des femmes,” she would say to her confidential friends: “ J’ai les 
beaux yeux et ¢a suffit pour une femme d’esprit.” What indeed mat- 
tered a limping gait, or crooked shoulders, or slatternly appearance, to 
such a woman, or those who valued her ? 

Chief of her worshippers were two members of the legal profession : 
what they did in the legal profession is not necessary to know. It is 
enough to say that they both had “a lean and hungry look,” befitting 
men who are supposed “ to think too much.” 

Gathered round the table were the usual whist and domino players, 
a group of ladies and gentlemen who, having nothing to do with my 
narrative, may be described en masse as literary, artistic, amiable, and 
gifted with the enviable faculty of never growing tired of each other. 

Such, then, was the usual mése-en-seene of Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine's Thursdays. But where was the magician whose wand had. 
metamorphosed the familiar scene to us on this particular night, so 
that we stood transfixed with joy and bewilderment ? 

In a remote corner of the room, unnoticed by the rest of the company, 
sat a young girl of about seventeen years of age. She was dressed in 
an ill-made school-girl’s frock of blue stuff, and was turning over photo- 
graphs with the air of a child who is told to amuse itself and be good, 
hardly looking up on our entrance. But her face was so sweet and 
lovely, that it seemed wonderful the others could for a moment ignore 
her presence. Her complexion was that of a delicate pea-blossom, her 
mouth small and vivacious, her nose, not classic certainly, but the 
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prettiest imaginable; her eyes large and of a delicious blue, misty, 
dreamy, unfathomable ; and to crown all, she had the gold-brown hair 
that poets love and painters adore. 

All four of us were bewitched, and in a breath demanded of Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine the favour of an introduction. 

“ An introduction to my little pupil and cousin, Theresine Romano ? 
Certainly, Messieurs; but she is a school-girl at present, and speaks 
hardly ten words of French. Theresine, mon enfant, Messieurs 
Krebs, Pontremoly, and Lightfoot, voila. Monsieur Pontremoly is 
your fellow-countryman.” 

Pontremoly’s eyes sparkled with conscious triumph, and he seated 
himself by the young girl’s side. In a moment or two they had 
fallen into an easy, animated conversation, every word of which was 
lost to us. We turned away, for once out of humour with Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays. 

There remained no alternative but to bear unlucky fate, to play 
dominoes with the obese bachelors and widows, to hang on the piano 
whilst Mademoiselle Euphrosine played and sang to her adorer in 
rusty brown, to partake of Mademoiselle Antoinette’s tea, and listen 
to her tirades on French literature, with as little ennui as we might. 

And all the time Pontremoly looked so happy! It seemed as if the 
musical Tuscan tongue were a freemason’s sign, making the two, friends 
at once. Theresine looked shy, but perfectly unembarrassed ; their 
eyes beamed with reciprocated interest ; their voices, both very sweet, 
kept up a duet of never-flagging talk; they seemed as lost to the rest 
of us as if we had been hundreds of miles away. 

This lasted till sugar-water, wine, and biscuits were handed round, 
and the party broke up. 

We walked along the Boulevards moodily. For the first time we 
had nothing to say to each other about the evening’s amusement ; 
formerly it had been, how well So-and-So had played whist; what 
clever things So-and-So had said; how exquisitely Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine had played this or that movement of Beethoven’s, &c., &c. 

“Confound Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays,” said Aleck to 
me, surlily. “I would give them up to-morrow, were it not for the 
good opportunity it is of speaking French.” 

“For my part,” Krebs said, with an affectation of gaiety, “the 
spirit of Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays has only now begun.” 

Pontremoly said nothing till we reached our quarters on the Quai 
St. Michel. When the others had taken their keys and gone off to 
bed, he accompanied me to my room, evidently seeking a ¢éte-d-téte. 
He threw himself on the sofa, with an unusual expression of face, 
half troubled, half joyful. Pontremoly had always trusted me, and 
loved me better than the others, and I regarded him in the light of a 
young and petted brother. 
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“Ts she not an angel to look at?” he asked; “and an angel she is. 
Yet, do you know, Lightfoot, I almost wish I had never seen her.” 

“ Never see her again,” I cried. “The remedy is in your own hands.” 

“T am not joking,” Pontremoly added, smiling his own wayward, 
winning smile ; “and I do not mind telling my strange fancies to you, 
for you respect them. Mark, then, what I say. I feel as sure that 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s niece is my Fate, as I am of my own ex- 
istence.” 

“My dear fellow,” I answered, “every pretty face is a man’s fate 
by turns. Remember Adrienne ; remember Emilie.” 

“Oh! what have they in common with Theresine ?” he said. “ But 
wait for the evidence of my words. It may come to-morrow. It 
may come ten years hence. Come it surely will, and the day will be 
a day of fate for us all.” 

Of what use is it to contradict a madman or a genius? Pontre- 
moly had ever been the spoiled child of our little fraternity, by virtue 
of his sweet, impulsive temper, his winning looks, his happy way of 
doing things; and he had ever been a riddle to us. The strangest 
theories floated through his brain upon every social and metaphysical 
question. ‘To-day he would be deep in Fouriérism ; to-morrow in the 
Hegelian philosophy. He was like a chameleon, consistent only in his 
inconsistency. 

From that day Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays became the 
turning-point in our existence. Krebs, Aleck, and myself betook our- 
selves to the study of Italian, in which Pontremoly assisted us with a 
zeal we could only attribute to excessive confidence. Without a doubt 
he imagined Theresine to have fallen in love with him. Be that as it 
may, we all set out on the same race; and if Pontremoly were the 
swiftest runner, there was always the chance that some stone might 
trip him up. 

Certainly Theresine was very kind to us all. She was of so child- 
like and caressing a nature, that it seemed impossible to her to pain 
any one of us by a slight, however unintentional. Without the 
slightest shade of coquetry, she distributed smiles and words so im- 
partially that it would have been impossible for an outsider to guess 
at the most favoured lover. Krebs and myself declared to each other 
that we were frantically in love ; at the same time we acknowledged, 
sub rosd, Pontremoly’s chances to be immeasurably the greater. 

Aleck alone maintained an icy silence as to his feelings. He sat up 
till midnight poring over an Italian grammar and phrase-book. He 
dined off bread and soupe maigre every Thursday, in order to buy 
Theresine a bouquet. He pawned his dearly loved skeleton for the 
sake of buying a dress coat. 

Aleck was the least popular among us; but we felt bound to ac- 
knowledge that he, if any one, deserved to carry off the prize. 
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Pant II. 
THE SECOND THURSDAY. 


Txurspay succeeded Thursday, bringing its portion of joy or disap- 
pointment to each of us as chance might be. If Theresine smiled 
upon Krebs—stout, jolly, spectacled Krebs—he became a person the 
gods mightenvy. If Theresine had withheld a kind word from myself, 
I declared my cup of wretchedness to be full to the brim, and my com- 
rade believed me. 

We had all mastered a little Italian now, and as Theresine could 
speak charming broken French, Pontremoly’s supremacy was at an 
end. Wayward in all things, he was equally wayward in love-making. 
What would have disconcerted most lovers seemed a cause of satisfac- 
tion to him, and instead of resenting the advantages we had already 
gained, he positively put others in our way. 

“ He wishes to give us all fair play,” Aleck said more than once, 
smiling bitterly; Krebs and I acknowledged the fact with a better 
grace than the Scotchman. 

All this time Mademoiselle Euphrosine and her guests seemed indif- 
ferent to the by-play going on during the usual games of dominoes 
and whist, the coquetry over the piano, and the artistic discussions 
held on the sofa. What, indeed, was Theresine to them, so long as 
her adorers took a hand at whist when called upon to do so, or other- 
wise made themselves agreeable? She had never occupied a more 
important position at these 7é-wnions than that of minor parts in a 
play, which, though highly necessary, are not imposing or responsible. 
But now we were acting a little melodrama of our own, and straining 
every nerve to do it well. No comments were made by the outsiders. 
That Theresine was lovely ; that we were bewitched by her loveliness, 
seemed a fact too insignificant to be commented upon by these elderly 
sentimentalists, who never grew tired of e¢hiding Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine for her cruelty, or Monsieur Laguesse for his boldness. 
If Mademoiselle Euphrosine wore a new gown, or had a more attrac- 
tive coiffure than usual, the admiring comments upon either fact lasted 
all the evening. ‘Theresine in her blue stuff gown looked beautiful as 
an angel, and no one but ourselves discovered it. 

We were now in the month of June, and one Thursday Mademoiselle 
Euphrosine invited us to spend the afternoon with her party in the 
Bois de Boulogne, instead of giving the usual reception. 

To a set of poor, hard-working, friendless students like ourselves, a 
gala day had always come like a godsend; but a gala day in the 
society of Theresine seemed too good to be true. We dressed our- 
selves a l’ Anglais, with straw hats, and flowers in our button-hole, and 
set off to the rendezvous in great exhilaration. 
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The day was superb. Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s toilette was the 
delight of all her visitors excepting Theresine’s lovers. She looked— 
at a distance—like a shepherdess on a piece of Dresden china, what 
with her broad-brimmed straw hat trimmed with rose-buds, her fanci- 
ful blue bodice and long white dress bordered with blue. On her arm 
she carried a dainty scarf matching the dress, and in one hand a tiny 
parasol. What she wanted in youthfulness she made up by animation. 
No wonder Monsieur Laguesse was in a seventh heaven. 

And Theresine? She needed no superficial allurements of the 
milliner, looking in her cheap blue gown and old-fashioned brown hat 
as lovely as the Madonnas of Raphael and Murillo. Her bright, gold- 
brown hair hung curling in childish fashion about her neck ; her sweet 
mouth smiled ‘celestial rosy red’; her large dreamy eyes looked bluer, 
more pathetic than ever. 

For an hour or two we wandered among the green alleys, then 
resorted to a little restaurant on the borders of the fairy-like little lake 
southward of the Bois and partook of ices. Monsieur Laguesse pro- 
posed that the gentlemen should treat the ladies to a row, and though 
such an act of gallantry was sure to entail the sacrifice of a dinner or’ 
breakfast, we hailed the proposal eagerly. 

Mademoiselle Euphrosine divided the party warily, arranging 


Theresine to the care of Aleck and myself, requiring Pontremoly 


and Krebs as cavaliers to two of the younger young ladies of the party. 
The plain truth must be told, that we were less entertaining than our 
Italian and German comrades, so that we were indebted to the privilege 
by very reason of our inferiority. But Pontremoly, for the first time, 
acted like a jealous lover. With a swift, snake-like movement, he pos- 
sessed himself of the Scotchman’s seat beside Theresine, seized the oar, 
and put off. 

Aleck turned deadly white, and holding up his fist shook it in Pon- 
tremoly’s face. Pontremoly only laughed defiance, and as the boat 
glided away, shouted in a mocking voice, “I give you my next chance !” 

“ You shall pay the price of this first,” shouted back Aleck in return. 

Then we saw him deprecate Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s suave inter- 
ference by angry gestures, and without a word of adieu or apology to 
the others, stride off in the direction of Paris. Theresine reproved 
Pontremoly for his unkind behaviour to ce pauvre Ecossais, but he 
answered lightly, and was in the most extravagant spirits all the 
afternoon. He sang, he laughed, he improvised games, he acted the 
minstrel and pierrot alternately. When we joined the others I noticed 
that he fell back with Theresine, and whispered earnestly to her. She 
replied in low, trembling tones. I fancied I heard the sound of sobs. 
Pontremoly looked pale and agitated after the adieux were made, 
and, taking hold of my arm, proposed that we should leave Krebs 
to follow his own behests and stroll home together. 
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“What a fool that good Aleck must be,” he said, “to think that 
his passion or his rage can divide Theresine and myself! You're an 
Englishman, Lightfoot, and a person to be trusted; of course, it’s 
as plain as daylight how matters stand between her and me.” 

I could not deny that he appeared Theresine’s favoured love, and 
I said so. 

“That's well said,” he went on, “but now I have a strange thing 
to confide to you. Something—I know not what—tells me that 
though Theresine loves me, and though I would die for her, we sha!l 
not be long together. Aleck’s chance will come then.” He broke 
into a wild laugh, adding—*“ Let him use it as best he may. But 
now I want to talk to you of ourselves, I shall soon have to leave 
Theresine.” 

I answered him lightly, taking this new thought as only the 
thousandth of nine hundred and ninety-nine vagaries. 

“Turn philosopher ere it may be too late, my friend,” I said. 
“There is no time like the present.” 

“ What business have we to talk of time ?” he said. “Time is but 
the succession of such events as are assigned to us. ‘Theresine in 
the spirit must be mine always, though in the flesh we may be divided 
next week, ay, to-morrow !” 

“On my word,” I answered, “you make light of lovers’ partings. 
Come, now, confess that you will be very melancholy, very lachry- 
mose !” 

“Jest atme, mock me as you will,” he added, coldly ; “the time for 
jesting is short. Did I not tell you that my fate was coming, Light- 
foot? When it comes, you will jest no more.” 

Then he left me. We had strolled together the length of the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, and parted at the Place de Concorde. 
Pontremoly entered the Tuilleries gardens, bound homeward—we 
lived on the Quai St. Michel—and I turned down the Rue de Rivoli. 

But I had hardly walked a dozen yards before a hand was laid 
upon my shoulder, and a familiar voice called my name. 

It was Pontremoly. 

“T did not mean to part from you in anger, just now,” he said, 
“and I want to say something to you for once and for all that has 
been on my mind for a long time. Will you promise to stand by 
Theresine and be a true friend to her whatever happens?” 

I would have answered him lightly, but his look forbade. Grasp- 
ing his hand firmly, I gave the promise. Then he thanked me with 
a satisfied, though melancholy, smile, and we parted. 

I watched him over the street—graceful as a fawn, beautiful as an 
Apollo—with mixed feelings of envy and compassion. How winning 
and gifted he was! How women loved him! Yet something told 
me that his lot was not a lot to covet. 
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At seven o'clock we were in the habit of dining together at the 
Palais Royal ; but to-night only Krebs joined me. 

“'This is a bad business between Aleck and Pontremoly,” he said. 
“T don’t believe they will ever rest till worse has come of it. Pon- 
tremoly is a child in most things, but there is just a touch of the 
tiger in his composition ; and as to Aleck, I'd as soon face an enraged 
bear as face him now.” 

“ Pontremoly won't fight,” I answered, “and Aleck is too much of 
a gentleman to compromise us all by any such folly.” 

Krebs shrugged his shoulders, 

“T don’t like it,” he said ; and after placidly eating his soup, added, 
“ Confound Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays.” 

“ Kt tu Brute?” I asked, slily. “Is Theresine your fate also ?— 
to borrow Pontremoly’s way of putting it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Lightfoot,” Krebs answered, bearishly. “All I 
say is—confound Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays.” 

We finished our dinner and returned home in silence. Krebs 
solaced himself with smoking for an hour over the tenth volume of a 
German historical novel ; then he went to bed. 

I lighted my lamp and prepared for two or three hours’ hard “ih. 
At eleven o'clock I heard Aleck’s heavy step on the stairs. 

“Ts Pontremoly back?” he asked, putting his head through the 
door. 

“Not yet; but come in. I have got half a bottle of Bordeaux 
and some bread and cheese in the cupboard,’ I said. ‘‘ You look halt 
dead of hunger.” 

He came in, and ate and drank what I had to give him ravenously. 

“T haven't a sou left,” he said, smiling grimly; “I spent my last 
Napoleon upon that fan for Theresine—the more fool I.” 

“T can lend you a few francs,” I said. 

“ Don’t encourage fooleries,” he answered. “Il take some clothes 
to the Mont de Picté. Will Pontremoly soon be in ?” 

“T haven't an idea.” 

He growled out something that I did not understand, and went to 
bed. 

I sat up working till midnight, but Pontremoly did not return. A 
vague feeling of uneasiness took possession of me. Had the two 
rivals met to quarrel afresh. Had Aleck struck a fierce blow in un- 
considered haste? Was our pleasant fraternity broken up for ever ? 
All these misgivings crossed my mind as I lay wakeful till the morn- 
ing dawned. 
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Parr III. 
THE MYSTERY. 


Wuen I awoke, the sun stood high in the heavens, and Krebs was by 
my bedside with a letter in his hand. 

“ Now for the great and inscrutable mystery,” he said. “Pontremoly 
has never come home, bu‘ this note was left at the house-door early, 
and will, doubtless, explain everything.” 

I rubbed my eyes and turned over the missive inquisitively. 

“Don’t keep a fellow in suspense,” Krebs cried, with impatience. 
“ What if it prove a mere case of elopement after all ?” 

Then I tore open the envelope and read the following, written 
closely and deliberately in Pontremoly’s effeminate hand : 

“TI follow the beckoning finger of Fate without looking back. Re- 
member your promise, and be a brother to Theresine.” 

For a moment we looked into each other’s eyes in blank amazement. 
Then all broke into one cry of horrified dismay. 

“ Barmherziger Gott !” exclaimed Krebs, turning pale. “The poor 
lad has not committed suicide ?” 

“What motive should he have for such a deed?” I said, trembling 
with undefined apprehension. 

“ None, except madness,” Krebs answered, wiping the drops of per- 
spiration from his brow. “ And Pontremoly has always seemed half 
mad tome. But let us hear what Aleck has to say.” 

“Am I the madman’s keeper ?” said an angry voice ; and, looking up, 
we beheld Aleck, who stood in the doorway, paler and more aghast 
than ourselves. 

“You don’t think I’ve murdered him, do you?” he said, laughing 
grimly. 

There was a somewhat awkward pause. At last Krebs asked, quite na- 
turally, whether Aleck and Pontremoly had fought on the previous night. 

Aleck glared angrily from one to the other of us, and took an im- 
patient turn in the room. 

“Of course I should have fought him, had he given me the chance, 
and perhaps murdered him—who knows?” he said, “ but he clearly 
kept out of my way. You may look incredulous, Lightfoot; you may 
stare, Krebs: that is my reading of the poor fool’s prating about the 
finger of Fate. He was afraid of me,” and then Aleck laughed—“ afraid 
of me, and not, perhaps, without good reason.” 

Aleck’s manner was so excited and suspicious that Krebs and myself 
felt thankful when he went off to his daily work at the Sorbonne. We 
wanted to talk over the matter of Pontremoly’s disappearance calmly 
and dispassionately, and how could we do it with Aleck present in 
such a mood ? 
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“Of course, Aleck is as innocent of any harm to our old comrade as 
myself,” Krebs said, adding, with a grimace, “ though I wouldn’t stand 
in his shoes for something if Pontremoly never turns up.” 

“ He will not be suspected ?” I said. 

Krebs shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tfaman disappears somebody must be suspected of foul play, and who 
so likely as the person known to have threatened him the day before ?” 

We talked a long time, and at last came to the conclusion that, if 
Pontremoly did not appear in a week’s time, we would hand over 
his letters, keys, &c., to the police. Of our consternation, as day suc- 
ceeded day—of our confidence in to-morrow’s chance—of our blind 
hopes—of our still blinder solutions of the mystery—I need not speak. 
All our fellow-participators in the delights of Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine’s Thursdays took part in our suspense and sorrow. By their 
advice, the facts of the case were laid before a commissary of the police, 
and Aleck was subjected to a judicial examination that was anything 
but agreeable. Pontremoly, however, not to be proved dead, how 
was Aleck to be proved murderer ? 

For several days our quiet little apartments were besieged by mag-: 
nificent-looking gendarmes, who peered into every corner, and almost 
took us all into custody because we could not manufacture proofs. 

During this unhappy time, Aleck’s conduct was most extraordinary. 
No vestige of evidence marked him as guilty of anything beyond the 
shaken fist and the muttered threat in the Bois de Boulogne. There 
alike proofs and probability came to a standstill, since there was 
nothing to show that the rivals had met again. But Aleck’s atti- 
tude was wilfully, persistently that of a conscience-smitten man. He 
seemed to take a weird delight in the mesh of suspicious circum- 
stances in which he found himself. He would so improve upon the 
chances against him, that there were times when Krebs and myself 
trembled, as if indeed we were in the presence of a murderer. Our 
concern, discomfort, transient mood, or—to put the thing into plain 
words—suspicion, however much we might try to conceal it, filled him 
with eerie exultation. Laying hold on some chain of circumstantial 
evidence, finer than Ariadne’s thread, he would force us to follow him 
through labyrinthine thickets of guilt and darkness till we came to 
the full light of the horrible truth. Then with a grim chuckle 
of satisfaction—“ Don’t you see it?” he would cry, looking from one to 
the other. “It must be I and no other on whose shoulders the crime 
of Pontremoly’s disappearance rests.” 

For a time our peaceful little mansarde became a very den of dis- 
cord. One moment Aleck turned upon us for slighting or insulting 
him; the next, for being too kind to a wretch who would bear the 
brand of Cain to his dying day. 

But here the influence of Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays 
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came like balm—healing, soothing, restoring. The sisters really be- 
wailed the loss of their youngest, most gifted, and most beautiful guest 
—for, as I have before said, Pontremoly had the face of a young god 
—moreover, they felt much for the misery that had befallen his boon 
companions. Accordingly, we were féted and petted like convalescent 
children or prodigal sons. Each succeeding Thursday was made, in 
some sort, a surprise by means of new guests or new amusements. 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine borrowed novels for us without number ; 
Mademoiselle Antoinette invited us to déte-a-téte intellectual break- 
fasts. Under this kindly feminine influence Krebs and myself gradu- 
ally recovered our spirits, whilst Aleck recovered his sanity. And 
Theresine ? 

Her conduct was even more inexplicable than that of Aleck, since 
it did not change. She had ever been gay and sad by turns—the one 
to-day, the other to-morrow; changeful as the winds and seas, it 
was always doubtful in which mood we should find her. Either she 
was an incomparable actress, or Pontremoly’s disappearance affected 
her less than it did any of us. She talked of him to all of usina 
strain of mingled enthusiasm and triumph. She even entered into the 
never-ending discussions upon the mystery without apparent flinching. 
Had she any heart, this young Southerner, with her enchanting 
smiles and chameleon eyes? Did she mask an inward despair under 
the semblance of unconcern? Was she privy to this terrible silence ? 
Was she a traitor to him, to herself, to us all ? 

I had made many overtures of friendliness, in compliance with my 
poor friend’s request, but met with rebufis only. Theresine would 
lightly deprecate the proffered service with a smile or a sophism. 
Again and again I endeavoured to fulfil the sacred trust confided to 
me, again and again to fail. At last my patience gave way, and I 
spoke out. 

It happened one evening that I found myself alone on the sofa with 
Theresine. The rest of the party were engaged in a loud and animated 
social discussion, and there was no fear of our conversation being over- 
heard. 

“Mademoiselle,” I said, in Italian, “I am sad to see you so gay. 
Pontremoly was a rare lover—yet you smile, you sing, you dance! 
Must I believe that you are heartless? Must I believe that, worse 
still, you are untrue? Pardon me, mademoiselle, if, as the friend 
deputed by Pontremoly to watch over you, I speak out the thought 
of my heart, knowing all the while that it must give you pain.” 

She looked at me with all the pathos of her sweet eyes, her lips 
trembled, her dimpled cheeks grew pale; and, bending low, she whis- 
pered with apparent effort : 

“Qh! monsieur, do not judge me yet. Have patience; trust me 
a little longer. I am indeed true to him.” 
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“ And have you any hope?” I asked. 

“ How can I despair?” she said. “If he were dead, I know that 
his spirit would not dwell apart from mine. He believed that too.” 

“You will be happy till then ?” I said, for the time possessed by 
the young girl’s strange faith. 

“J shall hope till then; and even this silence, worse than death, 
does not divide true lovers,” she answered, passionately. “ What, 
indeed, is separation in the letter, since in the spirit it cannot exist ?” 

More of this strange talk we held that night, and then I learned, 
for the first time, how thoroughly Pontremoly had imbued this 
fresh young nature with his fatalistic notions and dreamy pantheism. 
Theresine, who looked and seemed so childlike, could understand 
better than any of us the exquisitely harmonious and gifted being 
whom we all loved so well and mourned so bitterly. 

For the first time Theresine’s actions became transparent to me as 
the waters of a brooklet bubbling over pebbles. She believed too 
strongly in the supernatural doctrines with which Pontremoly had 
imbued her to despair, or even doubt as yet. Thus explained, her 
cheerfulness was no longer heartless, her belief in the future no 
longer a chimera. 

But for us, who could not cherish the same hopes, or console our- 
selves with the same assurance of revelation by-and-by, the mystery 
became as a nightmare, and time did not remove it from our souls. 


Parr IY. 


TUE LAST THURSDAY. 


Tuus months wore on; and if we did not grow reconciled to the 
mysterious loss of our comrade, at least we began to look upon it as 
inevitable, and consequently to be endured. Anything like a vestige 
of evidence never appeared. Gradually the police ceased to grumble, 
and the public to make inquiry. A young medical student had dis- 
appeared—an Italian—given to queer hallucinations and somewhat 
unorthodox notions about life and social destiny, voila tout. The 
Parisian world has too much on its hands to concern itself beyond the 
moment about so small an affair. 

Exactly a year after the rueful day on which we had lost sight of 
Pontremoly, Mademoiselle Euphrosine gave a more important Thurs- 
day than usual. In the first place, the courtship of twenty years 
seemed likely to come to an end; for, in consequence of having re- 
ceived a small legacy, Monsieur Laguesse had made our hostess an 
offer of marriage ; in the second, our term of study was drawing to a 
close, and before Mademoiselle Kuphrosine should have re-opened her 
salon as Madame Laguesse, we were sure to be leagues away from 
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Paris. Krebs was about to return to Stuttgard; Aleck had accepted 
the post of surgeon on board a steamer in the Messageries Imperiales ; 
I, too, reluctantly saw myself drifting into that most stagnant of 
respectable careers, a country practice. With regard to Theresine, 
our feelings remained much the same, excepting that Aleck grew more 
hopeful as the time of separation grew near. 

“There is no accounting for the ways of women,” he said to me one 
day, confidentially. “'Theresine has given me a promise.” 

I looked up in amazement. 

“You may well want to know more,” he said ; “ but I have only this 
to tell you. If ever Theresine accepts a second lover, I am he.” 

This hope, which I could but regard as deceptive as the land- 
scape of a mirage, buoyed him up to the last. He paid court to her 
with a persistency that would have been ludicrous in another man, 
but was pathetic in him. He determined to make money, so that the 
wooing, if ever it came to that, should be done in a shower of gold. 
In fact, there were no bounds either to his infatuation or his blindness. 

On this last gala evening that we were all to spend together, he had 
laid out five francs on a bouquet of exquisite roses, which he presented 
immediately on entering the room. They were hardly needed to 
heighten Theresine’s loveliness that night. She no longer wore a 
child’s stuff frock, and secluded herself in an obscure corner of the 
room. Dressed in white, her golden hair braided about her ex- 
quisitely shaped head and adorned with a wreath of blush roses, a 
transparent silvery scarf falling over her shoulders, her lips, cheeks, and 
eyes a-glow with excitement—what wonder that we all wished Made- 
moiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays but just begun ? 

Doubtless Theresine’s piquant beauty and naive character had been 
developing for months past; but to us the child seemed to have 
merged into the maiden as if by magic. Where had she learned 
this vivacity, this repartee, this delightful art of pleasing and torment- 
ing ina breath? Who had taught her the woman’s way of delicious 
cruelty, of fascinating unkindness ? 

“What fools you and I have been!” whispered Krebs at my elbow. 
“The race is to the swift, and the battle to the strong. We might 
have stepped into Pontremoly’s shoes had we set our minds to it.” 

He joined the whist players. I sat down at the piano, and turned 
over Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s music book, alas! for the last time. 
Aleck had no eye but for Theresine. About ten o'clock little Antoi- 
nette prepared tea, and the vociferation was hushed for awhile. 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine and her betrothed pathetically divided a 
plaisir biscuit between them, and sat munching it, with sentiment, 
side by side. A semicircle of nondescript visitors occupied the sofa, 
sipping tea and talking scandal. Krebs and Aleck had been sum- 
moned to assist with the teacups, and stood apart contemplating every 
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one by turns. Theresine, for the only time that evening, sat alone, 
and precisely in the same spot where we had first seen her sitting 
months and months ago. I remembered how Pontremoly had taken 
the coveted place beside her, leaving us all so boyishly jealous, and 
then the great mystery of our poor friend’s disappearance forced itself 
upon my mind as if it were a thing of to-day. 

Must it remain for ever unsolved? I said to myself, with fierce im- 
patience. Must we go each our ways, nay, down to our graves, and 
never unriddle the awful game that Fate has played with us? If this 
is so, then indeed are the fatalists to be envied, who console themselves 
with the assurance that all is foredoomed from the beginning of time ; 
one thought, aphis-like, generates thousands: and as I stood thus, 
thinking so little of the scene and the life present with me, launching 
so recklessly into inscrutable circumstances, many minutes had passed. 
When this mood of intense introspection was over, I looked up invo- 
luntarily. The women coquetted, the men flattered, the lights gleamed ; 
but Theresine was no longer alone. 

Was I dreaming, or was it indeed Pontremoly who sat beside her, 
his face intent, his slight figure leaning forward, his fingers toying 
with the flowers that lay on her lap, his whole attitude recalling that 
evening on which he had first taught us to envy him ? 

I felt as if turning to stone ; I could not utter a word ; I could not 
lift my hand ;—I could only gaze and gaze with increasing bewilder- 
ment. How came he there, and thus? Why had he entered secretly ? 
Why did no one notice his presence ? 

A voice at my elbow refreshed my clouded senses, as cold water 
rouses the swooning. It was Aleck who was speaking. Pale, his 
hair bristled, his eyes dilating, he lifted an unsteady finger in the 
direction of Pontremoly and whispered : 

“See, he is going—he is gone! Oh! Lightfoot, what have we two 
seen to-night ?” 

I looked up. The chair beside Theresine was vacant. She sat 
gazing at it, pale but calm. 

“Do you think she saw—it—him ?” asked Aleck, under his breath. 
“Speak to her, Lightfoot ; I cannot.” 

I drew him a little aside, and tried to reason away our strange 
hallucination. The empty chair, the unconcerned faces of the guests, 
Theresine’s composure—all went to prove that we had been the victims 
of our own excited fancy. I did not wish to believe myself nor any one 
else subject to supernatural influences ; and is it not a well-known fact 
in physiological history that the brain in a diseased state of activity 
can produce an outward evdwdov of the unseen spiritual conception ? 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “ granted that we have both been under a 
delusion—what more likely ?—but do not magnify the delusion into a 
supernatural manifestation. Doubtless you were thinking, as I was, 
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of Pontremoly. Was it not natural that imagination should do the 
rest, and seem to present him in living reality before us ?” 

He shook his head incredulously and was about to answer, when 
Mademoiselle Antoinette came up with lemonade. We were com- 
pelled to accept it, and her company also. When we were released, 
the party had begun to disperse ; Theresine was not to be seen ; and, 
after lingering in the deserted. salon for some time, politeness bade us 
to depart. 

“Theresine is gone to bed, somewhat overcome with the evening's 
excitement, pawvre enfant,” Mademoiselle Euphrosine said, apologetic- 
ally ; “but call and make your adieux to-morrow, gentlemen ; we must 
not spoil such a pleasant evening by making them now.” 

We went away, therefore, and betook ourselves homeward along the 
still brilliantly lighted Boulevards. Yor a time, no one spoke, neither 
Aleck nor myself feeling at all disposed to allude to the crowning event 
of so many strange ones linked with Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s 
Thursdays. We noticed that Krebs, for his part, seemed equally 
abstracted. At last he said, speaking with considerable effort : 

“J wonder what you two will think of me when I tell you that, if 
ever I saw any one or anything in my life, I saw Pontremoly, or 
Pontremoly’s image, sitting by Theresine’s side to-night. I couldn’t 
be drunk on strop a groseilles and weak tea. Men do not turn mad 
all ina moment. YetIsawhim! How I wish that some one else had 
seen him too !” 

We stopped short and looked into each other's eager faces. 

Krebs read our secret at a glance. 

“You saw him—and you ?” he cried, turning from Aleck to myself. 
“Are we all mad alike? Are we to believe that there are doppel- 
gingers in the world? or are we dreaming ?” 

Wetried to compare our experiences soberly, and they coincided with 
almost complete exactness. Each of us had fallen into a long train of 
reflections, beginning with the first evening of Theresine’s appearance 
in Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s salon, and ending with our poor friend’s 
strange fate. Each had felt the same impatience at the mystery 
enshrouding it; each had recalled Pontremoly’s attitude of happy 
abandonment, whilst we stood looking on, so foolishly curious ! 

Krebs was fain to accept the supernatural interpretation only, and 
Aleck leaned towards his way of thinking; but I combated it with 
all the force of which I was capable. I entertained a wholesome 
horror of mystic and spiritual influences, and would not confess to the 
somewhat natural awe that had in the first instance taken possession 
of me. 

“ You must remember,” I urged, as we talked over the matter into 
the small hours, “ that we have all been working with abnormal activity 
during the past week for our examination. If we were to go on at 
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this rate much longer, we should be in a high fever, and my only 
wonder is that Pontremoly’s apparition is the first we have seen.” 

“T have not a shadow of doubt,” Aleck answered, “that Pontremoly 
is dead, and that this was the warning. Treat the matter lightly as 
you will, Lightfoot, I think my own thoughts about it. When my 
father died at the taking of Sebastopol, my mother saw him unlatch 
our garden gate and enter. When my great-uncle : 

“Settle it between you as you like,” I said, taking up my bedroom 
candle, “but for Heaven’s sake don’t ask me to be umpire.” 

And I went to bed, heartsick and heartsore with the events of 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s Thursdays from first to last. 





CuarTer V. 
THE THREADS UNRAVELLED. 


Tue next day and the next we called at Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s, 
but Theresine did not appear. The poor child, said the ladies, had . 
been suffering from feverish headache ever since their last soirée, and 
could not be induced to rise from her bed. 

“ My own idea,” Mademoiselle Euphrosine said, lightly, “is that’ the 
child is suffering from mal de pays, and, if so, the sooner we send her 
back to her parents in Italy the better, though it would be a thousand 
pities to leave off cultivating that fine voice of hers.” 

Must we, then, leave Paris without seeing Theresine for the last time ? 
Aleck recklessly threw up his appointment at the eleventh hour, deter- 
mined to have his promised word of adieu. Krebs put off his journey 
to the Vaterland for a week or two, gallantly bent upon acting the 
faithful knight to the last. I was in no particular hurry to get back 
to England, and thus it happened that Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s 
wedding drew near, and found us still in Paris. 

Theresine continued to remain invisible, and our messages, flowers, 
and other attentions brought nothing but a word or two of thanks by 
way of return. One afternoon, Aleck came back from his daily visit 
of inquiry with a white face. 

“She is very ill,” he gasped out. “Even Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine acknowledges it. They have got a doctor at last.” 

We were all anxious enough, but Aleck’s misery was terrible to 
witness. He could not sleep, he could not eat, he could not rest any- 
where. His time was spent in hovering about Mademoiselle Euphro- 
sine’s appartement, doing little errands for the troubled ladies, fetch- 
ing Theresine’s medicines, et cetera. At this time, poor Aleck him- 
self looked like an apparition, so ghastly pale, so attenuated, so hol- 
low-eyed was he; and we were all too much absorbed in Theresine’s 
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illness to think of the strange events that had gone before. Pontre- 
moly’s memory ceased to trouble us for awhile. 

At last, the crisis came. Theresine died. Of Krebs’ distress and 
my own, of Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s and her sister's concern, of poor 
Aleck’s frenzy, need I speak? These awful catastrophes darken every 
life by turns, and are mercifully softened by years of fore and after 
peace, or would be too hard to bear. We do not cease to suffer, but by 
God’s goodness as time wears on, we cease to despair. 

Aleck’s state of mind became so terrible that, to prevent him from 
being taken off to a maison de fous, our kindly friend Krebs carried 
him off to Central America instead. 

A gigantic scientific expedition under Imperial auspices was about 
to start, when the surgeon selected to accompany it fell ill. Krebs 
obtained the appointment, coupled with the privilege of taking a 
friend who would make himself useful. The two departed. When 
opportunity offered, Krebs sent me letters, which, as time wore on, 
became satisfactory. He hoped that Aleck would come home, if not 
a happy, at least a resigned man, and spoke of the expedition as one 
of great excitement and adventure. 

For myself, I remained in Paris, determined to make a last effort on 
behalf of the mystery so vital to us all. Circumstances had occurred 
in my family affairs which improved my position and rendered the so- 
dreaded country practice no longer obligatory. In a word, I had inhe- 
rited some money. My efforts, and consequent success, will be best 
told by the following letter which I wrote to Krebs and Aleck about 
six months from the time of their departure : 


“ Dear Kress anp Ateck,—I have at last something to tell you 
about our beloved lost friends, Theresine and Pontremoly. As soon as 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s marriage was over, I did all in my power 
to possess myself of Mademoiselle Antoinette’s confidence. I won't 
waste your time and my own by describing the artifices and enume- 
rating the shifts to which the little woman’s persistent reticence drove 
me. Make love to her I could not do, but I hit upon a happy com- 
promise. I poured gifts upon her as if I had been a lover, and took 
her to sights and spectacles as if 1 were her cousin from the country. 
And, at last, I had my reward. She told me under the strictest 
secrecy—I need not say to you, verbum sap—the following facts con- 
cerning our poor Theresine’s death : 

“The day before she died she told her aunt that she had been per- 
suaded of Pontremoly’s presence during their last ‘ Thursday, and that 
the manifestations had convinced her of his death. Being pressed 
further on this point, she said that Pontremoly’s disappearance was 
most likely to be accounted for by the fact of his having joined an 
Italian secret society, to which some of her own relations belonged. 
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Pontremoly had always warned her that he might be summoned on 
some secret and dangerous mission at any moment, admonishing her 
to live for the regeneration of Italy, and to convert others to the good 
cause. 

“ Now these facts pointed to either of two conclusions. Pontremoly 
had been secretly sent out of the country by the police, or he had 
fallen a victim to some political antagonist whilst fulfilling the behests 
of his fraternity. 

“But how to arrive at anything like ultimate truth? To go to 
Italy seemed the only rational plan; yet it was not without dangers 
and doubts. The most cautious person would hardly fail to be caught 
tripping on such delicate ground as that of Italian liberty, and months 
and years might elapse bel fore any result were obtained. 

«T started for Italy, however, and after many fruitless journeys—to 
Theresine’s old home, for instance, and to the little country town 
where resided Pontremoly’s old father—betook myself to Rome, and 
there en voyagewr pursued my inquiries as circumspectly as I could. 

“When we meet I will tell you all; till then it suffices to say that 
Pontremoly met with his death whilst fulfilling what to him was a 
sacred errand. It is a consolation to know that though his ‘ fate’ came, 
as he used to say, so prematurely, and from the hand of an assassin, 
he died for the cause he loved so well, namely, Italian freedom. 

“Poor Pontremoly and poor Theresine! I have to-day placed 
some wreaths of immortelles upon her lonely little grave in the Cime- 
tiére Montmartre. You can easily find it if you inquire for the grave 
of Miirger, the novelist. It lies to the left of the same alley. 

“ And, now, good-bye. Iam off to England at last. I can afford 
to ask you to come and see me now, being comparatively a rich man. 
Come as soon as you can, and, over our cigars and coffee, we will talk 
over old days and old friends. 

“ Yours always, 
“Harry Licurroor.” 


With this letter properly ends my story. I add, however, that my 
old comrades are both prospering, and that even Aleck is able to recall 
calmly the strange events connected with Mademoiselle Euphrosine’s 
Thursdays, 
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Love's Sits and Levers. 


Reapers of Shakespeare are often inclined to be vexed with the 
mighty master for making his heroes and heroines so fickle—or at 
least so hasty—in their love affairs. 


*“ Was ever woman in this fashion wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this fashion won ?” 


we are prone to exclaim, when we find some graceless young hussy 
meet, admire, and accept a lover all in a few minutes, with a fine in- 
difference to what he is, what he has done, or what he is likely to be. 
So with the men. Look at the changeful Proteus in the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” Valentine introduces him to the peerless 
Silvia; and in a few moments Proteus is deeply in love with her, and 
has quite forgotten Julia. His own description of the position is 
almost comic in its simplicity : 


“Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.” 


Then Silvia transfers her affection from Valentine to Proteus; and 
Valentine transfers his affection from Silvia to Julia; and Julia, to 
complete the little arrangement—not to stand in the way, as it were, 
of a comfortable climax—transfers her affection from Proteus to Valen- 
tine ; and they all resolve to get married on the same day. 

Doubtless much of this apparent abruptness is due to the exigencies 
of the stage. Dramas are only compressed lives; and, especially in 
the compression of love-making, all the fine and delicate by-play 
which would extend over weeks, or months, or years, in actual life, 
must be omitted. In the drama we have the more prominent phe- 
nomena—the marked stages—linked together as artistically as pos- 
sible, but often showing signs of disconnection to which no advertise- 
ment of “ five years having elapsed between the first and second acts” 
is likely to reconcile us. In real life we should look upon the man 
who fell in love, proposed, was accepted, and married, all within a 
week, as an unhappy wretch. He has experienced none of the rare 
delights and torments, the doubts, misgivings, and aspirations of 
awakening love ; he has not even an extended consciousness of that 
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beautiful period when the lover, having won the love of his particular 
lady, finds himself 
“as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 


Just as the air is beginning to throb with the harmonies of love— 
when hope and doubt are mingled, and the alternatives of despair and 
joy are composing worder*ul melodies, full of pastoral symphouies and 
songs without words—the wretched creature shuts off the music, with- 
draws into domesticity, and (metaphorically), instead of blowing the 
bellows of a grand organ, descends to the turning, of a mangle. We 
beg, therefore, to record our conviction that what is called “love at 
first sight ” is a blunder, and that a marriage immediately following 
it almost reaches the dimensions of a crime. Unquestionably, when a 
man seriously falls in love, he naturally wishes to marry the object of 
his choice ; but, to look at the matter from a utilitarian point of view, 
it is in the postponement of the wish that all the fun lies. He need 
not be in a hurry to get married. He will get plenty of marriage 
when it comes. There is a French proverb warning people against 
suicide, which tells them that “when one is dead, it is for a long 
time.” When one marries, it is for a long time. There are some 
unhappy persons who, when they go out for a ramble into the country, 
have scarcely a th ought for anything but the end of their journey. 
They fix their gaze so persistently on 1 their destination, that they can- 
not drink in the beautiful sights and sounds around them—the tender 
colour of the wayside flowers, the yellow light of cornfields, and the 
moving majesty of the clouds. They long to take their ease in their 
inn, and surrender themselves to the quiet pleasures of dinner and the 
toasting of their feet before the fire. Why not enjoy both morning 
and afternoon ?—why not linger by the way and dream day-dreams 
and spin sweet imaginings out of the light materials of sunshine and 
colour and the sweet air, and then, when the inevitable dinner and 
rest arrive, surrender oneself to the calm and comfort of that period 
also? Only let it be clearly understood that there is to be an end to 
the journey. To make love for the mere pleasure of making love— 
without a thought of the tender associations connected with marriage 
and the long after-life which follows marriage—seems to us the most 
barren of amusements. It is a form of eating the east wind, upon 
which no human being can live profitably. 

Though there are few instances in which a man falls in love at 
first sight, most men who marry imagine that such was their own case. 
Some gay young bachelor, happy as a lark, and independent of any- 
body’s will but his own, sees a pretty face somewhere at a party or a 
dinner. It provokes his admiration, tantalises him slightly, and, when 
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he goes home, he finds that he is vexed and troubled, he scarcely 
knows why. Next morning, he experiences a faint echo of the same 
pang; but, during the day, the impression vanishes, and vanishes for 
good. He is as merry as ever, as careless, as self-reliant. But it 
happens that he is again and again thrown into contact with that too 
charming creature who owns the pretty face. His trouble increases ; 
he scarcely knows whether to fear most the terrible, tantalising joy of 
seeing her, or the weight of depression that falls upon him when he 
leaves the house and is shut out into the cold, dark air. Of course, 
he knows that he is in love. If the consciousness is any comfort to 
him, he has it. But now he reasons backward, and recalls the first 
evening on which he met her. He exaggerates the very slight im- 
pression she then made upon him; he looks upon her as she now 
appears to him, and fancies that he must always so have regarded her ; 
and then he makes up his mind (or that portion of it which she has 
left him) that he fell in love with her the very first moment he saw 
her face. He argues—not so foolishly, either—that he must have been 
in love ever since that time, because ever since that time he has been 
disquieted and troubled—a misery to himself and a nuisance to his 
friends. 

In brief, he regards falling in love as a single act, inevitable in its 
occurrence and irremediable in its consequences; whereas it is a long 
process which may be interrupted at any moment. Sometimes, 
indeed, a man gets a stroke of love-fever in the most sudden manner. 
He is at some ball or other, and, having remained a few hours, leaves 
in a condition of idiotey. His bachelor friend, when they get out- 
side, cannot imagine what has disagreed with his companion. Was 
it the lobster-salad, or the sauterne that tasted of tincture of steel, or 
the cocoa-biscuits? He seems quite mad. He raves all the way 
home about one particular girl, and about an offensive and impudent 
young ruffian who would talk with her and dance with her. When 
he reaches his rooms, he is madder than ever. He tells his friend 
that it is all over with him, and he wishes he were dead. He tumbles 
himself on a couch, crushes up his beautiful shirt-front, raises his 
hands to heaven, and alternately rails against and bepraises woman- 
kind. For this attack of fever, it is generally found that copious 
draughts of seltzer-water are a good remedy. Next morning the 
charming girl has ceased to be the only thing in the world worth 
speaking about, although he still remembers, with a passing touch of 
his departed pain, how she looked at him and smiled as he shook hands 
with her, and he still recalls with a bitterer smart how she sat in a 
corner and talked to that disagreeable young man for about a quarter 
ofan hour. Our patient is so far recovered, you see. But what he 
wants now is change of air. Take him to the Isle of Wight fora 
month, and at the end of that time he will have forgotten all about 
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her. Nay, itis just possible that he may be in danger of experiencing 
a relapse from another cause; for there are some men whom Nature 
has blessed —yes, let us say “blessed,” for form’s sake—with a 
tendency to fall in love with everybody of the opposite sex who is 
young and has long eyelashes. Such a tendency may arise either 
from a superfiuous power of idealisation (and most poets have had it to 
an alarming degree), or from inherent fickleness and weakness. There 
is no use in trying to cure a patient of this kind of love-fever, for he 
will immediately get ill again. The only chance for him is to marry 
a woman who has herself elusive capabilities of emotion in every 
direction ; in her he may find a constant problem over which to 
puzzle and wonder, and thus he will obtain scope for the expansion 
and expenditure of his too discursive sympathies, 

May prudential considerations prevent the course of true love running 
smooth? ‘That the prudence of friends and relatives often nips the 
white flower of love just as it is budding is sure enough; but suppose 
that two young people grow very fond of each other, do they ever for 
themselves regulate their conduct upon motives of prudence? Find- 
ing themselves drifting into a serious affection for each other, do they 
ever pause for a moment, collect all their scattered faculties, calmly 
consider what they ought to do, and abide by their self-imposed de- 
cision? There is a good deal of scepticism abroad upon this point 
just at present; and if one were to believe the current talk of clubs, 
and of dinner-tables after the ladies have gone, one would arrive at the 
notion that, whereas love used to rule “the court, the camp, the 
grove,” prudence now rules the court, the camp, the grove, and love 
too. There is a grain of truth in all this talk, doubtless, about the 
increased luxury of women and the consequent necessity of obtaining 
rich husbands. The girl is not born who does not wish to meet her 
friends on equal terms—to have such advantages as they have, and so 
on. ‘Theoretically this is so; and there are plenty of women who can 
square their lives witha theory. The disturbant influences of passion 
do not interfere with their calculations; and among their suitors they 
can choose out the most eligible, because the richest, of them in the 
most admirable fashion. But of these young persons we do not speak. 
They always did exist ; they always will exist ; and it is only at such a 
time as the present—when attention has been called to their too 
openly mercenary views of life—that they attract notice and bring the 
whole of their sisterhood into contempt. The majority—in England, 
we should say, a very large majority—of girls actually marry “ for 
love ;” and if prudence interferes at all, as prudence ought, it is at the 
very earliest stages of affection. Then either party may have grave 
doubts about the propriety of continuing an acquaintance which is too 
pleasant, and which is certain to end in love and marriage. Nor do 
we say that even monetary affairs should be overlooked in this period 
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of possible or incipient affection. The most disinterested young 
creature of eighteen ought to know that a young gentleman who has 
no ostensible means of livelihood, and not much prospect of ever 
having any, is a dangerous person to flirt with. Perhaps she has 
enough money for two. But the man who would consent to be 
supported by his wife is likely to be a person with remarkably little 
romance about his character ; and is it not for the romance that she 
would marry? A girl who contemplates the prospect of her having 
to make her husband “even as one of her hired servants” must have 
considerable stretch of fancy to see anything attractive or beautiful in 
the arrangement. As for a girl marrying a lover who has a moderate 
income, with more in prospect, the success of the experiment must 
depend entirely on her character. Society looks on the attempt with 
disfavour. Society expects each girl to start life, not as her parents 
started it, but on the same basis which they now occupy. If a girl 
have sufficient courage, for the sake of the love in her heart, to depart 
from her present station and chance the regaining of it in the future, 
good and well. If her love is strong and faithful enough, she will not 
repent ; if her character is weak, she is likely to hunger for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt—to wit, opera-boxes, big dinners, riding horses, and 
the like—in a remarkably short space of time. Here and there we 
meet—but so very seldom !—women capable of a grand passion— 
women capable of every sacrifice for the one supreme affection of their 
life—women in whose perfect love there is no flaw of doubt, or 
prudential hesitation, or the possibility of regret. But these women 
are heroines. They are the women whom poets have sung of, whom 
painters have imagined, whose story musicians have celebrated in their 
grandest works. As a rule, you do not find them driving in the 
park, or sitting at the opera, or talking to you at a friend’s house. 
As a rule, they are not as plentiful as blackberries. Still they exist ; 
and sometimes you hear, in a chance way, of some little family story 
of love and sacrifice and devotion, which proclaims in a modest fashion 
‘ that heroism has not yet died out of the earth. 

To the majority of the well-intentioned and very moderately heroic 
little women of these times—the young ladies who skate on the edge 
of love-making through a dozen successive flirtations until they find 
a more than usually agreeable partner, with whom they think it just 
possible that they could spend a lifetime—prudence occurs as a plea- 
sant fillip to love’s first tentatives. Where there is nothing very im- 
portant to decide about—where Ted, or Frank, or Fred has fair expec- 
tations and is reasonably good-tempered—they love to puzzle their 
sagacious little heads with calculations of impossible consequences. Or 
even in the comparison between rival sweethearts, they will gravely 
endeavour to give each his due, and will pretend to themselves that 
they are likely to abide by the result of this comparison. Of course, 
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Emily is profoundly conscious that she has not the least bias either 
way. No. She argues with herself in this fashion : 

“T have known Ted so much longer.” 

“ But, then, in time I shall have known Harry quite as long.” 

“Ted is very good-natured.” 

“ But, then, Harry is such an agreeable companion.” 

“Ted is very respectful.” 

“ But, then, Harry is very amusing.” 

“Ted is very fond of me, and it would be a shame to throw him over.” 

“ But, then, so is Harry ; and,asI must disappoint one of them——” 

She imagines that she has been conducting a most impartial com- 
parison ; yet the reader will have little difficulty in deciding between 
Ted and Harry’s chances. Indeed, the way in which such a young 
creature will actually deceive herself into believing that she has no 
particular preference is astounding. Although she may’be speculating, 
day after day, on what she would do and say and think if she were 
Harry’s wife—although every thought of her small mind tends that 
way—she will fancy herself quite undecided, and open to the reason- 
ings of prudence. Is Harry always so light-hearted as he appears to 
be? Is he not likely to be peevish and irritable after the irrevocable 
step is taken? Does not her conscience tell her that she is in duty 
bound to favour Ted, he having been the first suitor? A thousand 
similar suggestions will offer food for quiet meditation ; and she will 
be unaware that she is only trifling with a foregone conclusion. 

The struggles with his fate which Harry may in the meantime be 
making (for if Emily has made up her mind to show him favour, and 
ultimately to accept him, we consider that he has not the least chance 
of escape, let him do as he likes) are likely to be a great deal more 
vigorous and, to himself, perplexing. Very probably he has, like 
most young men, been in the habit of talking disrespectfully about 
love and marriage, “and all that rococo.” He has repeated, or even 
added to, the ordinary jokes about wedded misery. He has com- 
passionated men who have seceded from their club and their bachelor ° 
friends in order to marry. He has in his royal way rather pitied the 
victims of one or two notorious cases of love-madness. All at once he 
becomes conscious of a gentle pain which is at least ominous. Wher- 
ever he goes, he is haunted by a pair of tender eyes ; and the look of 
them somehow spoils his vivacious pleasures. He becomes discon- 
tented, restless, a trifle irritable. As yet he does not say— 





“T have done penance for contemning love; 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punished me 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans, 
With mighty tears, and daily heart-sore sighs ”— 


for he has not reached that stage. But he knows that he will reach 
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it, if he does not look out; and so he feebly tries to prevent the cata- 
strophe. He goes to see Emily, it is true; but he takes, as he imagines, 
plenty of antidote. He is, perhaps, more sarcastic than ever about 
the woes of marriage. He rejoices when he finds in his favourite 
magazine or newspaper epigrams directed against the marriage state ; 
and he gloats over such a ballad as that which recently, in the pages 
of a contemporary, described the meeting of two bachelor companions 
in Kensington Gardens with a married man who was once their friend. 
The latter reveals to them how he has got to be careless about his 
clothes, to tolerate Herne Bay, put up with the presence of his wife’s 
aunt in the house, and kiss his baby when he meets with it and its 
perambulator in the Gardens. Most singular of all, he is quite con- 
tented with his fortune ; and though he counsels his friends never to 
marry, it is not that he himself is in despair. Of course, Harry will 
recognise in such a ballad only a terrible warning to young men about 
town ; although older and more experienced heads are likely to per- 
ceive the vein of sly satire running through it, and regard it as not 
so unfavourable to marriage after all. Then he will be more assiduous 
in his attendance at his club than ever. You will find him dining 
there, and looking rather melancholy over it. You will find him in 
the billiard room, and, although he is smoking and gazing down upon 
the table from his cushioned seat, you will observe that he sees neither 
“plain” nor “spot,” neither pocket nor cue. What is he thinking 
about? The chances are that he is communing with himself, or with 
an evil spirit that is whispering into his ear, and this is what Mephis- 
topheles is saying to Faust: 

Mephistopheles. “If you marry, you surrender, with your freedom, 
itself a pleasure, all the pleasures of life.” 

Faust. “ But her eyes are so beautiful !” 

Mephistopheles. “No more bachelor-parties, no more gay flirtations, 
no more wild wanderings by field and flood. All that is over, and 
you carry about the world with you the cares of a family and the 
troubles of a household.” 

Faust. “ But she gave me a forget-me-not last night!” 

Mephistopheles. “Then the struggle to keep up appearances. The 
necessity of providing for your children. No more billiards; no 
more gallivanting behind the scenes; no more joyous holidays, with 
a knapsack and half-a-dozen circular notes; no more yachting ex- 
cursions.” 

Faust. “ But she loves me.” 

Mephistopheles. “‘ How about her temper ?” 

Faust. “ Look in her eyes, and see !” 

Mephistopheles. “ Was not her grandfather touched in the head? 
What if she——” 

Faust. “Her grandfather is dead and buried. She lives, and lives 
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for me. The first time I saw her, did not she drop a white rose 
in the hall, and did she not confess to me last night that it was meant 
for me ?” 

Mephistopheles. “‘ You are already miserable. What is the use of 
loving one, if you must therefore hate all? You are wretched—dis- 
satisfied ; why not shake off the yoke, and be free? Look at your 
companions—the interest they take in trying new brands of cigars, 
the delight they have in a skilful cannon, their enjoyment over their 
stories and small jokes and brandy and seltzer! Why abandon all 
these things? Look at the admirable ‘ pot’ that Hawkins has just 
made !” 

Faust suddenly perceives that Hawkins has just “potted” some one, 
and is not aware that he has been staring at the green cloth without 
seeing anything. He does not know that Mephistopheles has been 
talking to him; he only knows that he is vaguely- uncomfortable. 
Might it not be advisable to postpone indefinitely the climax of his 
little intrigue with the heroine of the white rose? In any case, why 
must he be sorrowful about it? Why must he echo Heine's sad and 
tender words: 

“Du bist wie eine Blume 
So hold und schén und rein ; 


Ich schaue dich an, und Wehmuth 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein ” ? 


Why not treat the whole affair bravely and gallantly, and sing of her 
as Alfred de Musset sings of Mimi Pinson: 


“Mimi Pinson porte une rose, 
Une rose blanche au cdté. 
Cette fleur dans son ceeur éclose,' 
Landerirette! 
C’est la gaité. 
Quand un bon souper la réveille, 
Elle fait sortir la chanson 
De la bouteille. 
Parfois il penche sur l’oreille 
Le bonnet de Mimi Pinson” ? 


Then he says to himself, or Mephistopheles whispers to him: 
“You don’t know how your affairs might go after marriage. At 
present, it is immaterial whether you have good luck or bad in your 
profession ; but with a wife, a house, servants—whew! The mere 
uncertainty would be a burden: and are you wise to risk it ?” 

But, as we say, when the process of falling in love has reached the 
stage in which white roses are given, and prodigious meanings taken 
out of single glances, the counsels of prudence are no more heeded 
than the chatter of a cockatoo. The helpless lover only plays at 
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being prudent. He strives to persuade himself that he could accept 
the decision of his judgment, if that decision were adverse to the 
prolongation of the suit. He either does not know, or he is not 
honest enough to say to himself, that now it does not matter whether 
poverty, and the chances of hereditary mental ailment, and all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, were in the future, he would still love on. He 
would sue for Juliet’s fair hand, if a whole kingdomful of Capulets 
and a whole monarchy of Montagues were opposed to the match. 
The very morning after Mephistopheles has been whispering to him 
in the billiard-room, Faust goes up to see his “ Midchen mit dem 
rothen Miindchen.” Perhaps she has some new present for hin—a 
lucky sixpence with a hole in it, a little lock of hair for a locket, or 
even an unusually kind look. He comes away as proud as a prince, 
as happy as a sandboy. Just then he has no qualms of prudence. 
Bachelor dinners are a dull blunder; yachting excursions are a mis- 
take; card-parties are abominable ; billiards offensive, and the club- 
men insufferable with their slangy and heartless talk. Why, they 
have never experienced the intense pleasure of being “stabb’d with a 
white wench’s black eye ;” they have never heard Juliet murmur to 
them, in her low voice, under the still moonlight : 


“My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep: the more I give to thee, 
The more I have; for both are infinite.” 


If he meets one of these men, he cannot understand why the pesti- 
lent fellow will talk about the favourite for the next Derby, about the 
exhibition little Thorniecroft made of himself at the Junior United, 
and about the odds that Roberts offered the crack player of the Army 
and Navy. What does he care for these things—for anything but 
Juliet’s name? The likelihood is that Romeo (or Faust, or Harry, 
for we have made a very Proteus of our typical lover) soon comes to 
be known by his friends as rather a bore than otherwise, who is 
always hinting things about the uselessness of everything except 
love-making, and who has not the courage to give the name of the 
young person who has thus thrown him off his balance. 

And when the lover has got through those preliminary stages in 
which even a pretence of listening to the dictates of prudence was 
possible—in which occasional fits of doubt, or despondency, or abso- 
lute fear, attacked his faith and hope—he arrives at the period in which 
love becomes its own tormentor. To start with, he encounters the 
pangs of jealousy. Then he has himself wayward fits; and Juliet is 
a little angry ; and they have a quarrel; and he contemplates a half- 
pennyworth of Waterloo Bridge. Then comes the reconciliation ; and 
he suffers agony because he cannot convey to her sufficient and ample 
assurance of his contrition and love. Then comes a temporary part- 
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ing. The Capulet family is going to Paris, or Berne, or Geneva. 
Romeo begs the ticket-collector to let him get upon the platform to 
see the express off., Juliet is silent—very silent; you can occasionally 
perceive her under lip tremble. Romeo considers Capulet pere to be 
an old fool, thus dragging his family abroad against their will; he 
looks upon the engine-drivers as callous brutes ; would fain kiss the 
lady Capulet and beg her to be kind to her own daughter; and is 
quite touching in his appeals to Juliet to keep her throat muffled-up 
on the journey down. At last, he is driven out of his senses, and he 
suddenly says to Juliet’s father, with an odd assumption of careless- 
ness : 

“What hotel, sir, shall you be staying at in Berne ?” 

“The Komischer Hof. Why ?” 

“Oh! merely that Ned Derrick wanted me to take a run with him 
somewhere ; and we might go that way, you know.” 

Whereat Juliet plucks at his sleeve. 

“Don’t be stupid,” she whispers. 

“But I must see you,” he says, beside himself. 

“You told me you couldn’t get away just now on any account. 
Pray be sensible, dearest, and I will write whenever we get to—to— 


Here the lip trembles more than ever, and Juliet turns hastily 
away and gets into the carriage. Two minutes afterwards, the 
station is empty and dark, for the light of her face has fled away down 
those narrowing lines; and Romeo, half-dazed and wretched, wishes 
he had never been born. 

Idiots and lovers always expect impossibilities, and next morning 
he is in despair because he receives no letter. Nay, the following morning 
also there is none for him; and now he is simply in a murderous 
mood. If he happen to be a reviewer, Heaven pity the unhappy 
author whom he takes in hand upon such a morning! The gratuitous 
malevolence with which he will thrust and cut and probe at the 
writer's most sensitive points, the bitter ridicule he will throw upon 
him, the lofty contempt with which he will dismiss him, are a sort of 
balm to his mind. But suppose he does not finish the review upon 
that day, and suppose he gets a letter on the following morning, dated 
from Calais. What then? His heart is filled with throbs of contrition. 
He cuts out of the review the bitter sentences, the offensive adjectives, 
and adds a paragraph of such warm commendation as will make the 
author, when he comes to it, rub his eyes. He is excessively com- 
plaisant to his housekeeper or his landlady ; he gives the first crossing- 
sweeper he meets a sixpence ; he smiles vaguely to himself as he walks 
along the street. For Juliet has spoken kindly to him; and the grey 
_ sky of London is blue, and the dull parks are vivid and green. 

It may seem rather a non sequitur thus to talk of the fitful and 
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gusty uncertainties and torments of the pre-marital state immediately 
after counselling delay between the point of falling in love and that of 
getting married. If the time is full of torment, why not end it sum- 
marily? But it comes to be a question of the value of the reaction 
which follows the torment. Some philosophers have said that all 
natures are only capable of so much happiness; but that, while some 
temperaments spread their proportion of enjoyment over a long period 
and in a state of contented moderation, others liave their pleasure and 
pain sharply divided. When Ben Jonson sang “There is no life on 
earth but being in love,” he saw clearly that the torments of love only 
made the delizhts of it all the keener. Besides, the torment of love 
is wsthetically a finer thing than the dull ease which many men 
experience during their entire lives. The man whose ideal of life is 
placidity should have been born an oyster: then perhaps he would 
never have felt a pang until the vinegar was dropped upon him pre- 
paratory to his being swallowed. Provocative as love-making is of 
anxiety and melancholy and occasional irritation, it has its equally 
pronounced compersations, or else the whole process would have been 
abolished long ago by the universal consent of mankind. 
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Why 3 am a Bachelor. 


Parr I. 


I am a bachelor, and I am likely to remain one. I can no more bring 
myself to believe in the faith or truth of a woman than I can “ chow- 
chow” with chop-sticks, after the fashion of the worthy Chinamen at 
this moment enjoying their rice in a boat under my windows. 

I don’t think I’m altogether a bad fellow, but I am hard at for- 
giving and forgetting where I have once trusted implicitly and—but 
the best way is to state my grievance, and then perhaps you will be of 
opinion that I have just grounds for my distrust of woman-kind. 

Really, I am not an egotist; I could have gone’on nursing this 
grievance quietly, but for my friend Jack Newman. He and the 
charming young wife he has just brought out here to Canton make 
the brightest hours of my life now; and he says if I write this all 
down, and see it in print, it will take the sting out of the—what’s this he 
called it ?—oh!—incubus. Yes, that’s the word—incubus. I suppose 
an incubus is of the apiary kind—collapses when the sting is out of it. 

But I must begin at the beginning. I know all sides of the story 
now, and so I will just let you read the letter which was the corner- 
stone of my misfortune. 

Jack Newman’s sister—I have never seen her, but if any woman’s 
photograph may be trusted hers is a bright, happy face, sparkling with 
intelligence—I am inclined to think the man who owns her, Richard 
Spenser, isa lucky fellow. What have they done to get treated so much 
better than me? Well, about two years ago, she, Mrs. Spenser, had 
just got a letter from Jack on his first arrival here, and she was read- 
ing it aloud for the benefit of several young ladies. I really don’t 
believe she was thinking of the postscript of the letter when she did 
this; at least she has written to me since, and assured me that her 
- gole object in reading the letter aloud was to give pleasure to those who 
had so fully appreciated her brother. Ah! Master Jack, I believe you 
left a good many aching hearts in London when you brought your 
pretty young bride to Canton. However, we will suppose, if you 
please, Mrs. Richard Spenser reading her letter to three or four of 
these appreciative young friends. Here it is:— 

“ Red Sea steamer ‘ Candia.’ 
(“ Two-thirds through, and a good thing too.) 
“ My pearest Lucy,— 

“My last letter was posted from Alexandria, where we arrived at 
six o'clock a.m.; we breakfasted at seven, and then left the dear old 
Pera, and with it nearly all traces of England, civilization, and every- 
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thing else ; we went direct to the railway station and began Egypt, 
reaching Cairo about half-past three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“T told you in my last that I had become pretty intimate with a 
party of about fourteen, so I was at once despatched on the fastest 
donkey I ever rode, to Shepheard’s Hotel, so as to get the best rooms 
and secure our seats all together at the table d’héte ; three other men 
were doing exactly the same thing, and we all started together. I 
quietly acquainted my boy—he was ‘an Arab’ and no mistake—that 
he should have double ‘backsheesh’ if I got in first (I don’t know 
how to spell it, but it means money). 

“Twas riding a good third, and going along at a tremendous gallop, 
when number one swerved, jerked, and came to grief—man, donkey, 
boy, andall. My boy was for standing still to look at the upset and then 
for lending a helping hand—also number two—but I called out ‘ Get on, 
neyer mind,’ and away we went—I close on number one by this time— 
till we neared the hotel; immediately a crowd of dragomen surrounded 
him, and he positively submitted ; but I just snatched my boy’s stick, 
cleared my way through them, and got into the hotel first of all. 

“T had the table tickets written out at once, and got all settled 
before my party arrived, and I don’t think much of the feeding at 
Cairo. Benson and I had a capital Turkish bath though, and in the 
evening we went and saw Cairo by night, a novel sight too. Next 
morning at seven o'clock one of us started for the Pyramids. 

“Mrs. Paget, Miss Watson, Miss Radcliffe, Benson, and myself— 
Benson on horseback, and we four on donkeys—it’s fifteen miles there, 
and fifteen back, and we rode till we reached the Nile, which is rather 
swollen just now; then we got into a boat, animals and all, and crossed. 
We rode on again, and presently crossed a canal, the ladies keeping in 
their saddles this time. Next we came to a sort of winding embank- 
ment between branches of the Nile, till we reached ferra firmd, and 
there we were at the Pyramids; and, I assure you, Lucy, that the old 
puzzle we used to play with instantly presented itself to my mind— 
that one with the Sphinx, you know. About fifty Arabs immediately 
importuned us for “ backsheesh,” and, of course, said Arabs had to be. 
chaffed. Benson went up to the top of the Pyramid, but I stayed 
below with the ladies and the dragoman. Then we lunched, and when 
Benson came down again, we all started for about the oddest little 
game I think I ever experienced—z.e., we went inside. Benson led 
the way (I should tell you that you enter through a perfect hole), and 
the first thing that rose to my mind was an idea that we should all be 
choked. Mrs. Paget (she’s a delightfully plucky woman) went next, 
then myself, and Miss Watson, and then Miss Radcliffe ; it was useless 
for us to hope to keep hold of hands, we were all equally helpless ; 
and, as the Arabs grasp you firmly by each hand, and say it is their 
business to take care of you, there is nothing for it but to submit, and 
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so away we all go, sliding at an awful pace down a slant in the dark, 
except for one candle held before you; not a breath of air, and the 
candle keeps on going out. Then you are lugged forcibly up a great, 
steep step, then down again, with your head almost on the ground, to 
get through more holes. This sort of thing goes on for a quarter of 
an hour, and at last we arrive in a large, dark room, with a huge sar- 
cophagus in it; in this are said to be deposited the remains of the late 
respected Mrs. Cheops, sometime Queen of Egypt. There those hor- 
rible Arabs danced a kind of wild ‘fandango. One old wretch stood 
in the centre, and performed an extraordinary pas, as if from the hip, 
going up and down; he held his handkerchief up to his mouth, and 
looked desperately impudent all the time. 

“ After this dance we prepared to return. This was rather alarming 
for the ladies, for these brutes of Arabs kept on stopping and saying 
how safely they were guiding us, and asking us if it-would not be to 
our mutual advantage to ease their minds by a little “backsheesh ;” 
but you must not do zt till you are safe out again. At last, after 
what seemed a very long time indeed, we got out again; the ladies 


‘ had to be lifted down one very nasty jump; then we gave the rascals. 


ever.so much “ backsheesh,” and got away on our donkeys, the Arabs 
following for two miles or more. 

“ Altogether it was a most successful trip, and we all enjoyed it tre- 
mendously ; the ladies behaved in the most gloriously plucky enduring 
way you can fancy. We were the only five that went, out of one 
hundred and twenty passengers. 

* As soon as we reached the hotel we ordered a carriage, and drove 
round Cairo, saw the Mosque, Bazaars, &c., then back to dinner at 
half-past six, a little soirée in the evening at the hotel, and to bed 
pretty early, for we five had made a good day’s work of it. Next 
morning we left Cairo and crossed the Desert, and arrived at Suez at 
about two o'clock. N.B.—The Desert is a sell, but we got a capital 
lunch there, and good bitter beer at two franes a bottle. 

“Tt is worth while to dine at Suez, instead of going straight on board 
the steamer, just to see the people reading their letters at dinner-time, 
some crying over them, poor souls. I found two from you, and one 
from Richard. ‘The Red Sea is hot, decidedly, but it seems to agree 
with me. Good-bye for to-day. We have just stopped opposite Aden, 
and I can safely say I never saw anything more like the large 
pictures one used to see at the Surrey Gardens; it all looks like card- 
board ; but I must now go in and breakfast, and then ashore. 

“T have kept this open to give you my first impressions of Canton, 
and now find I shall miss the mail by attempting it. “ Chin-chin” 
Richard and the rest of the family for me, and believe me, 

_ “My dearest Lucy, your truly loving brother, 
“ JACK. 
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“ P.S.—There is such an awfully jolly fellow here, named Stonehurst ; 
he is so kind to me. He says China is a capital place for young fellows 
like me and Benson, but that after a few years you find you want a 
wife. He is regularly pining for want of one, and yet he says he has 
pledged himself to stay here for two years longer, so he can’t go home 
and look for one ; he’d get married directly, you know, if he did. He’s 
a nice-looking man, with lots of dollars and a fine house here, close to 
the river, and, as I said before, an awfully jolly fellow ; we all like 
him. He went so far as to tell me the other day that if he thought 
any nice girl would have him without seeing him (it wouldn’t be a pig 
in a poke, either), he’d gladly pay her passage out. He said he must 
see her photograph first, for she must be good-looking ; queer notion, 
wasn’t it, but of course it was only told me in confidence.” 


“Dear me!” said Mrs. Spencer, innocently, “I suppose I ought 
not to have read that postscript aloud? However, I know I can trust 
you girls.” She looked affectionately at the three fair faces nearest 
her, though a shade of distrust may have come into her eyes as they 
travelled on to her fourth visitor—Miss Harriet Mordan, or rather Miss 
Mordan, for two-of the others were her younger sisters. 

Susan Mordan, a pretty little blonde of seventeen, looked very pensive. 

“Poor man!” She opened her great blue eyes almost as if a tear 
were swimming in them. “I wonder if he is related to our Mrs. 
Stonehurst ? It is so sad to think that he is pining for a wife!” 

All the others laughed, and the girl blushed, and looked prettier 
than ever. 

“Well, Susie,” Mrs. Spencer said, “I am writing to Jack now. 
Shall I tell him that you will take pity on poor Mr. Stonehurst, and 
go out to China by the next mail ?” 

The tears came really now, and Susie looked indignant through her 
blushes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Spencer, I thought you—you—had a better opinion of 
me. I never fancied you could think me bold enough to go and ask a 
man I have never seen to marry me.” 

“Don’t be so absurd, Susan. Circumstanced as this gentleman 
seems to be, I do not see any other way of managing it. I think 
rather that a woman would show both generosity and devotion in 
obeying his wishes.” 

Mrs. Spencer turned and looked at the speaker. She knew that 
Harriet Mordan was a very clever girl. She was probably not in 
earnest now, and Lucy did not choose that either her brother or his 
friend should be made objects of sarcasm; so she kissed and petted 
Susie into a good temper, and then turned the talk unto safer topics. 


Q 2 
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Part II. 


I wap had an unusually busy morning. There had been so many 
business letters requiring instant attention, that I had been forced to 
put my brother’s, and another addressed in a female hand, into my 
pocket, and, now thoroughly done up by the hurry and bustle, I 
lounged into “ tiffin” without the slightest feeling of excitement about 
the reading of either of them. 

My head servant Will met me with a grin. “ Massa Newman he no 
chow-chow ; hesay, muchee thank you, but he go in boat to steamer.” 

I knew Will was looking at me through his slits of eyes, so I 
repressed a glance of relief. I like Jack immensely, but I really was 
too tired for anything but my rumpsteak and my bottled stout. Still 
there was no occasion for Will to be aware of this. Will was virtually 
master of my house. Before I had been three months in China I had 
learned that if you don’t want to be fleeced unmercifully by every 
servant you keep, you must submit cheerfully to be plundered by one, 
who will then, if you give him the post, secure you from the depreda- 
tions of the rest. Sometimes I had to tell Will I thought he was 
carrying the joke too far, and that I would not stand his exactions; 
but his look of innocent surprise, and his invariable reply, “No, no, 
‘deed, Massa Stonehurst, me no squeeze you,” generally silenced me. 
But he was a very clever fellow in all ways besides his capability as 
major-domo, and he had lately taken a dislike to Jack Newman—at 
least, Jack said so—and this made me very careful now. You can no 
more trust a Chinaman than you can a woman. 

Well, I ate my tiffin, and then opened my brother's letter. It was, 
as usual, very instructive in a mercantile way, and very uninteresting 
in any other; and although I don’t pretend to be better than others 
out here, and enjoy the game of watching dollars, and “ pigeon” as 
keenly as the rest, still in a home letter I long for something a little 
more human. I have neither father, mother, nor sisters now, only 
this one brother, and he is a merchant at Hamburg. I folded the 
letter up. 

“Tf George had married, he could have told me about his wife and 
his children instead of these eternal bonds and securities. I was a 
fool not to think of getting married before I came out here.” 

And then I remembered that I had considered it impossible to think 
of keeping a wife in England on less than two thousand a year. I 
had more than that already, yet what a mock it all seemed compared 
with the happiness I got glimpses of in Jack Newman’s face when his 
English letters came in; for although he kept it a secret at present, 
he had told me of his engagement. You will say I was in no hurry 
to read my other letter. Well, I wasn’t. I knew the handwriting 
fast enough, and it gave me no pleasurable anticipations. My uncle's 
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widow, Mrs. John Stonehurst, was a very good woman in her way, 
but silly to fatuity, and garrulous to match. As I opened the letter a 
card dropped out. 

“The old woman has been hening her photo taken, I suppose,” said 
I, as it fell face downwaid on the floor. 

No. By Jove! it was the likeness of a young and handsome 
woman—the profile of a well-featured, self-possessed face, and a tall 
distinguished figure, altogether a satisfactory photograph. I turned 
to read my letter with interest now. 

There were, first of all, the usual lamentations over my absence, 
and the infrequency of my letters—George wrote much oftener—and 
then a string of regrets that I was not coming over to find a wife. 
She would soon find me one when I did come; in fact, she had one in 
her eye. She knew such a charming set of sisters; all of them were 
very nice, but she sent me the photo of her favourite—it was really an 
excellent likeness ; and then, in the silly way I so well remembered, 
she added—she should think a sworn old bachelor like me ought to be 
glad to have something feminine in his album. 

“Old bachelor! Confound it, I am only just over thirty. What 
does the old girl mean ?” 

However, I had never before felt so well contented with John 
Stonehurst’s widow; and as to the photograph, I could scarcely take 
my eyes from it; the more I looked, the more I liked. 

By evening I had made up my mind to write to aunt Stonehurst 
and ask for further particulars of the fair original. 

You may laugh if you like, and I dare say you are doing this 
without waiting for my permission, but you don’t know the sort of 
thing unless you have tried ; fancy living on for five years in a town 
where, at the time I write of, there were but four ladies—and of these, 
two were on the shady side of forty, and the others invalids—let me 
tell you, my fastidious young swell, picking and choosing your partners 
at a ball, that I was so hungering for a kind, loving glance from a pair 
of bright eyes that I could call my own, that I was not disposed to 
shilly-shally over the strange opening which Fate seemed to have 
made for the accomplishment of my wishes. I fell asleep with the 
sun-painted face occupying my thoughts. 

Next morning, with daylight, came prudence. 

I went into my counting-house at six o'clock, resolved to ask Jack 
Newman’s advice, and also to inquire whether he had ever met any 
Miss Mordans, for that was the name in my aunt’s letter. 

I had not been at work an hour when Jack came in—got up plainly 
for a journey. 

“T say old fellow,” he began, “I’m off to Shanghai for six months. 
No, don’t say you are sorry, because it is rather a good move for me 
on the whole. May shorten my term of probation—you understand. 
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I mustn’t stay a minute though ; it has all come so suddenly that I 
have about two days’ work to get through in as many hours. Can I 
do anything for you at Shanghai ?” ° 

“No, thank you.” Iwas so persuaded that he would ridicule my 
half-formed project, that I could not broach it to him in this hurried 
way ; but I struggled out an inquiry about the Miss Mordans. 

“Know them? I should say I do; why they are particular friends 
of Lucy’s; they are the nicest and prettiest girls in London.” 

And then he went off into a heap of instructions about matters 
which I was to wind up and arrange for him, and the opportunity of 
returning to the subject was lost. 

After all, it would have been too absurd to consult Jack. He was 
quite seven years my junior, and very young for his age. He con- 
sulted me like a father still, just as he had done on first coming out. 
No; Iwas glad I had not shown him the photograph. If things 
went as I wished, and Mrs. John Stonehurst would hold her tongue, 
no one need ever know anything about the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with Miss Mordan. | 

I wrote to my aunt, and I was thoroughly surprised at the fever of 
impatience with which I waited for her reply. 

Tt came at last, and you may be sure I did not keep it sealed up in 
my pocket till I had despatched “ tiffin.” 

She was so glad I liked the photograph, but Harriet said she ought 
not to have sent it. (Harriet is not a favourite name of mine, how- 
ever that is nothing.) ‘She says men are apt to think girls bold 
who allow their photos to be sent about to strangers. I said, what 
did it matter out there, and she said, ‘Oh, yes, it did, there were 
plenty of Londoners out at Canton.’ I expect, you know, she was 
thinking of Jack Newman—he’s a friend of the Mordans, you know ; 
but, really, I don’t think there was any harm in sending it, in fact, 
my first notion was, that Harriet gave it me for the purpose. I had 
no idea she was so very particular.” 

Sweet, modest creature! No wonder she resents my silly aunt's 
indiscretion, but I will set her mind at rest. 

The next mail carried my likeness to Miss Mordan, enclosed in a 
letter, in which I solicited a correspondence. I told her my lonely 
position, and avowed my object in making this request—dwelling, as 
with perfect truth I could dwell, on the vivid impression made on me 
by her photograph. 

“Tf you resemble that, I said, and your mind is like your face, full 
of beauty and nobleness, I shall indeed esteem myself fortunate if you 
condescend to answer this letter; and then I asked her to put no 
further confidence in my aunt, but to trust me entirely. I referred 
her to several old friends, and mentioned my acquaintance with Mr. 
John Newman. 
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Was I really in, love with an idea, or was it the sudden change 
thrown over my life by this new interest in anything out of myself 
and my counting-house ‘and dollar-watching, that transformed me 
for the next few weeks into a love-sick boy ? Sometimes I even grew 
weary of watching dollars. I could do nothing but plan new furni- 
ture. I had my house renovated, and a new verandah erected all 
round it, and then I went to arrange my drawing-room, and picture 
her—there was but one ‘er in the world for me—sitting in the nook 
I assigned her, surrounded by all the daintiest trifles I could devise. 
I employed men to go up country and get me rare bird skins, which I 
had mounted and arranged in various ways—some as ornaments, some 
for wearing apparel and trimming, and for room decorations. 

Miss Mordan’s, first letter was formal and timid, but this only 
stimulated my ardour. Every mail carried a letter to her, and these 
soon became downright love epistles—warm enough to encourage any 
woman—and soon I could see that her reserve was thawing, and that 
matters were progressing as I could wish. In her third letter she 
promised to become my wife; but, before this, she had asked me to 
keep our correspondencefstrictly private, as in her position—living 
alone with two orphan sisters—she could not be too careful. I loved 
her all the more for this’reticence, and congratulated myself that Jack 
Newman was safe at Shanghai. 

I was very glad to find that she did not refuse to come out alone 
under the protection of a captain who was an old friend of mine; but 
she seemed to think I was in too great a hurry when I asked her to 
start with as little delay as possible. 

However, when I told Captain Henderson this he only laughed. 

“ Just you give me a pressing sort of letter as my credentials, Mr. 
Stonehurst, and you see if I don’t bring the lady back with me.” 

But Harriet’s next letter brought me unlooked-for happiness. She 
confessed that she had been selfish in studying her own feelings 
rather than mine, and that as I had been kind enough to say she 
might come overland if she preferred it, she thought of doing so, as 
she believed she should have a chance of escort by starting at once. 

The letter fell out of my hands. I had so longed that she would 
take this route, but had not ventured to urge it strongly, knowing her to 
be so unprotected. Start at once, why she might be in Canton in a 
week ! 

My head was in such a whirl of excitement and happiness that the 
counting-house and all it contained seemed to be going round and 
round. But I had no time to lose; I must go at once to my friend 
Dr. Jones, and ask his wife if she would receive Miss Mordan on her 
arrival, for 1 had previously arranged with the worthy doctor that the 
wedding should take place from his house, and he had consented to 
give the bride away. 


ee 
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But this had been kept a profound secret between us, for I had not, 
of course, looked for such a sudden arrival. 

It was most annoying to hear that Jones was out and his wife ill 
in bed. 

“T wonder what that woman is good for,” I grumbled; “she is 
always ill.” 

Just as I reached my house I met Jack Newman leaving it. 

“Hullo! here you are at last, old fellow. Wihy, I came last night, 
and again this morning, and that rascal Will assured me you were 
away ; however, I found out that it wasn’t true, and so I came back. 
I say, old fellow, what’s the matter? You look excited.” 

“DoI, Jack? Well I’m a happy man at last; it is enough to be 
excited about, is it not, to hear that the woman you love is on her 
way out to marry you?” 

“Love! marry!” Both Jack’s hands went deep down into his 
pockets, and then he took his cigarette out of his mouth and in- 
dulged in a long whistle. “I must say you have kept it pretty close, 
Stonehurst.” 

‘Well, you see, Jack, Miss Mordan made it a special request ; and. ' 
after all, she may not come by the next steamer, but, any way, | 
shall expect you at the wedding.” 

“‘ Miss—who did you say ?” asked Jack. 

“‘Mordan—ah! by-the-bye, they are friends of yours.” 

“T should say they were,’ said Jack, slowly. “ Which is it, Loo-Loo, 
or Susie? Susie is the prettiest—a regular little duck. You are 
lucky if she’s coming.” 

I did not quite like such a familiar mention of my sister-in-law elect. 
~ “Neither of those names,” I said, rather coldly. “My future wife’s 
name is Harriet.” 

I supposed that Jack thought himself hardly used, that my happi- 
ness was coming so long before his, for he turned all colours. He 
might have been trying to get up a speech, but for the moment he 
seemed confounded and looked glum instead of congratulatory. 

“You've arranged all this by correspondence, I suppose? Do I 
understand you that it is quite settled, and that she is on her way 
out ?” 

“T hope there is not a doubt of it.” 

I spoke very stiffly, I know, but I was thoroughly cut up by Jack’s 
manner ; it was the first opportunity I had given him of making any 
return of friendship, and he was as cold and unsympathizing as if he 
had been China-born. 

“Ah!” he said, after an awkward silence, “‘I suppose that is what 
you have been renovating for; your verandah is first-rate. Well, 
good-bye, old fellow; I’m off to Shanghai again in a couple of days.” 

“So much for a friend,” thought I. “ Well, never mind, I shall 
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soon have the only friend a man need wish for—a true and loving 
wife.” 

I can hardly tell how many days it was after this that I went down 
Canton river to Hong Kong to meet the “Delhi” steamer. I had 
made up my mind Harriet would come in this, and therefore it was 
no surprise to me to see Miss Mordan’s name in the list of passengers. 

Mrs. Jones, for a wonder, had felt herself well enough to accompany 
me; but I was in such a state of excitement that I forgot all about 
her. My eyes were fixed on the passengers as they landed, for I was: 
certain I should recognize my Harriet at once. 

What swarms there were of them! Very few women among them, 
though. Ah, here was another! Yes; and no mistake about it—it 
was the original of my photograph—older, thinner, and darker than I 
had expected ; but then after a long sea-voyagea Hebe even would 
lose.some charms. Still, there was the clearly-defined profile and the 
well-posed head, and the majestic figure. I stepped forward and 
raised my hat. 

“You are Miss Mordan, I am sure; and I am Thomas Stonehurst.” 

Her bright dark eye was raised to mine; but so eager, so hawk- 
like an expression gleamed over her face, that I involuntarily re- 
coiled. I said face—I should have said profile. 

Miss Mordan smiled, and held out her hand. As I took it warmly 


in mine, she turned fully and faced me. 
I dropped her hand as if it had held a scorpion, and started back— 
my Harriet squinted horribly with the other eye! 


Of course, I could not marry Miss Mordan. As soon as I had con- 
ducted her and Mrs. Jones to the friend with whom I had arranged 
to stay, until Harriet should have somewhat recovered the fatigue of 
her journey, I left them with the firm resolution never to see again 
the woman who had so wilfully deceived me. Oh, dear me, I under- 
stood Jack’s silence too well now. . 

I wrote to Miss Mordan, and told her my resolution, and I offered 
to pay her passage to England, when she should feel able to undertake 
the voyage. 

To my surprise, I received a decided refusal. She thanked me for 
my kind intentions, but she had already found friends at Hong Kong, 
and wished to remain there. Just a few formal lines saying this— 
not one word in allusion to our engagement. 

Before three weeks were over I heard of Miss Mordan’s marriage. 
She saw her husband for the first time a fortnight before the wedding- 
day. 

Now, perhaps, you understand “ Why I am a Bachelor,” and why I 
cannot believe in the faith or truth of woman, though if any one could 
convert me it would be Jack Newman's charming wife. 





Rough Votes in the Malayan Archipelago. 
Br JOHN ASHTON WINN. 


Singapore, January 22, 1864.—I annrivep here after a very 
pleasant voyage from Natal. The Alabama came here on the 
22nd of December last, and remained two days. I went on board 
and remained two hours. I had a good deal of conversation with the 
officers, and saw Captain Semmes, who looked very anxious and care- 
worn. I was told the sailors were discontented, that five deserted the 
first day she arrived here, and that several more would do the same 
if they had the chance. A rifle is, however, kept loaded, and the first 
man who should attempt to leave the ship would be shot. The vessel, 
engines, guns, fittings, and a great part of the crew were English. 

Nov.—Often of an evening I stop several hours in a Malay house, — 
and make myself at home in the family. I was thinking of col- 
lecting their stories, and getting them printed some day; I doubt 
whether any European has ever heard them. ‘There are several 
first-rate ones; they nearly all contain a moral. A short time back 
I told them the story of the “ Forty Thieves,” thinking it rather 
appropriate ; you should have seen how they enjoyed it. The Malays 
are very superstitious, and firm believers in Hanters (Ghosts). I 
asked a Malay one day, whether he had ever seen a hanter? he 
said he had, and that it was like a great white man, and entered the 
room though the door was locked. 

I have been studying the opium question ; Singapore is the place 
where it is most used, and supposing the inhabitants to be 50,000, 
40,000 use opium. In every street you see shops with “ Licensed 
Opium Shop” for a sign. The ill effects of the use of opium have 
been greatly exaggerated ; all the Coolies spend three parts of their 
wages on it, and they are, as a rule, stout strong fellows. A medical 
man out here thought it would make a better stimulant (?) than 
alcohol for the working classes in England. It is a great mistake in 
people thinking that opium consumers often commit great crimes 
under the influence of the drug; sometimes, however, they will do 
some thieving to obtain it. 

An Englishman is living with me, and we go halves in everything. 
We have two servants, one a Malay, and the other a Malabar man ; 
the latter is cook, and we pay him about twenty-five shillings a month. 
He is a splendid hand in the culinary line, and makes capital prawn 
ewry. The only drawback is, that he cheats right and left; as he 
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buys all the grub, and as we know nothing of the prices, he can 
charge what he likes. 

The Boyanese come from an island between Siam and Borneo. 
They make capital servants, and are never idle; but they are full of 
prejudices, and will only work with their own wood, water, kc. They 
are nearly the same as the Malays, have a similar appearance, and 
wear the same sort of dress, but speak a different language, and are, 
as a rule, more intelligent and industrious. 

I think there are about thirty Joss temples in Singapore. I have 
been inside one, drank tea with the priest, and lit my cigar at the 
grand altar. There are several idols life-size, and other things too 
numerous to mention. Within two miles of Singapore is an island 
called Blaham Mate ; a flagstaff was placed on it some years back for 
the purpose of signalling ships; the parties sent with it all died. 
Fresh men (convicts) were sent, but they also died; the flagstaff 
was at last removed. Eighteen Chinese went there to burn char- 
coal, but twelve dying, the others bolted. 

I have had a touch of fever lately, but am better. The bungalow is 
not healthy; it is built on a marsh, and when it rains (which it does 
now every day) we are in the middle of a small Jake. I should only 
like you to hear the frogs at night. 

I have not told you that one night I nearly caught a Chinese thief ; 
he paid me an unsuccessful visit, and as he was going down the 
veranda steps he stumbled ; I jumped out of bed and gave chase with 
a kris, but could not overtake him; if I had, I think I should have 
killed him. 

I observe that lots of English merchant ships here are unable to 
procure remunerative freights. They cannot afford to take cargoes at 
the same rate as foreign ships, and, consequently, the carrying trade 
is to a great extent taken out of the hands of our countrymen. 

Jan. 30, 1865. Singapore.—We are now in the midst of the 
Christmas holidays, which last for a month, and morning, noon, and 
night there is nothing but crackers, gongs, fireworks, and processions. 
The other day a dragon was carried about the town; it was over a 
hundred feet long, and had a lot of children on it fantastically dressed. 
Chinese from China are pouring into Singapore by thousands ; and 
Singapore will in time become the most populous city of the East. 
Every day I see numbers of Chinese going to work on the Gambier 
plantations. As this is the beginning of the Chinese new year, the 
Celestials turn over a new leaf; they have their houses painted inside 
and out, and, in fact, to look at them, you would say, “ What a clean, 
happy, and contented nation !” 

I know two or three educated Chinamen. I had a conversation 
with one the other day on the Reformation; he was better read in 
the history of England than most Englishmen are. One Chinaman 
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here often gives dinners, balls, &c. &c., and only the aristocracy of 
Singapore are invited. He is just like an old English gentleman. 
Sometimes I almost fancy myself in England, when I see the 
children playing marbles, flying kites, and doing just like the little 
folks at home, only they are much better behaved—in fact, model 
children. 

February.—I am now living with a gentleman who is married to 
the daughter of a Malay sultan. I was godfather to her baby a few 
months back. I am great friends with her, and as she asked me 
to come and live with her husband and self, I did not long refuse. 
She is only nineteen, plays on the piano, sings splendidly, is a hand- 
some likeness of the Princess of Denmark, and is teaching me the 
piano, whilst, in exchange, I am endeavouring to teach her French. 

At this moment there is a procession of Chinese children just gone 
by in perambulators. In England such perambulators would cost 
fifty pounds each. They are beautifully decorated. Some of the 
little girls are dressed & /’ Anglaise, with bonnets, kc. They look very 
absurd. 

March.—I have been to several parties lately, dancing till 4 in- 
the morning. Most of the ladies were slightly half-caste ; some 
of them very beautiful, and most of them well educated ; but they soon 
lose their beauty. I never see them read or sew. 

June.—The scenery that I visit in my excursions to the neigh- 
bouring islands is the most beautiful I ever saw. One day I was 
coasting along the Dutch island of Battam (no Dutch live on it, only 
Malays), and happened to get jammed up amongst a lot of coral reefs. 
Whilst passing along, I espied a sort of opening in the beach. I 
entered carefully, and found myself in a fairy scene, on a beautiful 
river several hundred feet broad. On one side ‘were lofty hills, 
covered with tropical trees and plants; on the other, forests of cocoa- 
nut trees. I went several miles up the river. There was a large 
Malay village at its mouth. I landed, and was conducted to the recep- 
tion room, and the rajah and his son came and had a long talk with 
me about England. I think I am the first white man that has been 
there. 

I was at a concert last night given by the German Liedertafel. 
All the youth and beauty of Singapore were there. Amongst them 
were lots of Chinese and Parsee merchants. One Chinese merchant 
said to me, in reference to the music, that it was “very much fine 
good.” At night, on the sea, the Malay tunes sound very lovely, when 
accompanied by the gimdeney (a sort of large tambourine). The 
largest ones produce a note which for melody is unequalled. It has 
a sort of silvery melancholy about it not to be described. 

August 3, 1866.—I left Singapore, and sailed for Malacca, which 
presents a curious aspect to the Eastern traveller, not only from 
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its antiquity, but also because the buildings, which are Dutch, look 
as if they had been constructed in foggy Holland instead of in the 
tropics. One of the principal edifices is the Sdat House, the dwelling 
of the governor when he visits Malacca. St. Paul’s Cathedral must 
once have been a grand building. The dates of some of the tombs are 
1530, &e. &e. 

August 19.—I left Singapore for the second time in the schooner 
Hawk, bound for Siam. On the 22nd we passed Pulo Tioman, a 
grand sight, having a resemblance to some leviathan of the deep. 

Sept. 1.—Anchored at a place called Watt Klong, Thai. Invited 
on shore by some priests, who were very friendly. They gave mea 
capital feed, and lots of oranges to take back to the ship. ‘They were 
all dressed in yellow. The river swarmed with boats of all shapes and 
sizes. 

8th.—Sailed up to the anchorage in the town of Bangkok, and 
noticed several boats coming up the river with palm leaves for sails. All 
the bushes are illuminated at night by fire-flies—a beautiful sight. 

18th, 19th, 20th.—On the 18th of September the bodies of Phya, 
Moontree, and his half-brother, were burnt at the Kalahoma’s place. 
The bodies were deposited in a temporary temple, beautifully decorated. 
On the 19th there was a grand procession, preceded by the king. On 
the 20th, at mid-day, all the Europeans were assembled. Chinese and 
Siamese theatres gave gratuitous exhibitions; bands of music played, 
and at five the king arrived, when the band played ‘“ God Save the 
Queen.” After the king had made presents to the priests, he set fire ~ 
to the bodies, and then made presents to all of us. 

Prince Chow Phow took me all over the king’s palace. Amongst 
the various things shown, I was most struck by the king’s wat, con- 
taining enormous quantities of gold and jewels; an idol made out of 
an emerald, supposed to be the largest in the world ; two white mon- 
- keys, spiteful wretches, one as white as snow; the white elephant, of 
a dirty brown colour. Besides this one, there are several elephants, 
some very large, one young one. The children ride them all. The 
Mint is a large establishment ; all the people employed in it are Siamese, 
and some good coin is turned out. The stables contain several fine 
horses, all upstairs. All the birds had flown away from the aviary. 
The palace is nearly surrounded with water about a foot deep. 

March 14th, 1867.— Went to see the remains of a large animal ina 
temple called by the Chinamites Ca-ong; I took the dimensions of the 
monster, which are as follows :— 

Ft. In. 
Extremity of the head to the endofthebeak . 16 4 
Breadth of head. ; . ‘ : ; . = 
Breadth of fans. : : ‘ . . 410 
Length of rib ; ; ; ‘ , , . B&F 
Diameter of rib (about) . . ‘ : : . 5 
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This skeleton appears to be worshipped by the natives, who say 
that there are several along the coast. The captain and mate of the 
John Bull saw me measure it, at my special request. I could not, 
however, form any idea of the length of the animal, as the head is 
piled up on the ribs and vertebre, and there is a brick wall built all 
around and a decorated altar before it, with offerings of little wooden 
painted fish on it; the whole is carefully covered over with silk and 
matting. The natives say shat the eyes of the animal are very large, 
the skin black and smooth ; that it has a tail like a lobster, and that 
the back is surmounted by two pinions. I wonder whether it has any- 
thing to do with the great sea-serpent !* 

15th.— Dead calm. Anchored off Cape Bahok ; caught a fish called 
by the Malays, Buntur Pesaney. It swelled out its abdomen to a 
great size and made a noise like a drum. It had no scales. 

April 2.—Caught a shark. The stupid Malays threw it overboard 
after cleaning it, thinking it of no use ; it was, however, recovered, and 
we had it for dinner and breakfast. 

10¢h.—Sighted the south end of Formosa’s lofty mountains. Caught _ 
a dolphin weighing 18 lbs.—did not observe him change colour. 

May 24.—After a long and stormy passage, put into the harbour 
of Kagosima for refuge. In the afternoon we anchored close to Cape 
Chickanoff, near a Japanese village inhabited mostly by fishermen ; they 
came off to us in great numbers, and we purchased some mackerel from 
them. Bottles were in great demand among them ; it would be no bad 
speculation to take out a ship-load and supply all the villages along the 
coast. These Japanese seemed a happy lot of fellows. They are 
well-made, and better-looking than the Chinese. Their only article of 
dress was a long coat, something like a dressing-gown. The scenery 
was very pretty ; 1 noticed several caves. In the evening there was 
a regular illumination, all the fishing-boats having lights. 

Aug. 10.—Having induced two friends to accompany me on an 
expedition, I purchased a boat, and put most of the necessary pro- 
visions on board. Whilst taking my swim in the evening, I managed 
to get stung by some poisonous fish or insect. My foot swelled con- 
siderably and I suffered great agony, but it soon subsided. 

14th.—Hot as a furnace. I. and I went up to a Japanese village, 
and got some melons and water. Houses are very clean. Scenery 
magnificent ; but for the heat, I could have fancied myself in England. 
Pinks and other European flowers growing wild. 


* An account of this animal was laid before Professor Owen, who kindly 
gave his opinion that it might possibly be quite a new species, but he could 
not speak positively about it unless he could have a bone to examine. 
Owing to the religious prejudices of the natives, it would be death to any 
one to attempt to carry off the smallest portion of the skeleton. 
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15th.—Fearfully hot. Such numbers of Japanese visited us that 
we were obliged to use a rope to keep them off. Bought some fish. 
Got good fresh water from a spring, but it was hard work to get it. 
Bought a fireplace from a fisherman. ull moon at night and 
heavy dew. 

16¢k.—Not so hot. Bought a lot of shell-fish from an old woman. 
Passed several towns and beautiful scenery, and a large cave with a 
temple at the entrance. 

17th.—Terrific surf and heavy sea on. Saw a whale close to us, 
and lots of sea-birds. Ran into a harbour with a village in it named 
Habo; the inhabitants said that Europeans had only touched there 
once before. We bought some fish, and a woman made us a present 
of some bringallo. The Japanese are very friendly, and assist us in 
various little ways. ‘The harbour is perfectly circular, and appears to 
have been an old crater. Japanese boats are kept close to the beach, 
as it is too deep to anchor. It is completely land-locked, and the 
entrance is shallow and narrow, and surrounded by lofty hills, almost 
cliffs. On the hills are scattered villages and cottages. Had hard 
work to get out of the harbour at 12, and had to pay some Japanese 
to tow us. The sea was very heavy outside, and the boat pitched to 
an alarming extent. Passed Bocken group in the evening, and sighted 
Volcano Island. During the night a heavy gale came on, and things 
looked serious. 

18th.—Ran alongside Volcano Island; tremendous surf. Saw a 
large shark. The island is well cultivated. Bought a boneta. Went 
round the island to find safe anchorage, followed all the time by a fleet 
of fishing-boats. Tried to land at one village, but the surf was too 
high, so anchored a little way off, and were so surrounded by boats 
that we were obliged to drive them off. The people were all friendly, 
and the beach was crowded with men, women, and children, all laugh- 
ing. They said no foreigners had been there before. The island was 
called Oshama. An official came on board, examined everything, and 
then had us towed to another village, still followed by the fishing- 
boats. When we arrived there, a fat Yacomin came on board and took 
copious notes. We were then towed to another village considerably 
larger, where a bigwig came on board with his wife to see the 
strangers; the husband was dressed in silk and velvet, and had a gold 
watch, and a curious machine for striking a light. He was a slight 
man with one eye; his wife was young and very pretty, and white as 
a European woman. Most of the females I saw were positively hand- 
some, and I had a good opportunity for observation. The Japanese 
were as thick as bees, looking for hours at us and our boat; all were 
laughing, and appeared very jolly. Fat Yacomin wanted me to get 
him some guns and swords from Yokohama, and offered fair prices. 
The high official asked me up to his house to dine ; we had fruit, saki, 
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and a crawfish. I was hungry, and made a good repast, and amused 
them all by playing on the flute. The house was surrounded by 
inquisitive faces. I almost fell in love with one girl, who kissed her 
hand to me when I went away. The Yacomin showed me the log- 
book of the Viking whaler, wrecked on one of the islands on the 4th 
of June, 1863; she belonged to Nantucket, and I think the captain’s 
name was Cartwright. After dinner Yacomin desired us to leave, 
saying that if we stopped he should get into trouble. Had great 
difficulty in getting away; anchor fouled; a Japanese dived down and 
saved it by order of Yacomin. 

21st.—Obliged to return to Yokohama, because the water had been 
put into a molasses cask and it turned putrid. 

28¢h.—Left Yokohama for a cruise; arrived at Yeddo at 2 p.m. the 
nextday. There were sixteen European-built ships, bought by the Ja- 
panese government, lying outside the fortsof Yeddo. There are seven 
forts, five finished, and two unfinished, thirty guns in each. Landed 
at Teposo. Went into the street called Hatchberry, and purchased 
some rice at a bathing establishment. Natives, male and female, 
came to have a look at us as we strolled through the streets. Left at 
8.30 and stuck in the mud. Arrived at Yokohama in the evening. 

Sept. Gth.—Five of us took a long stroll as far as the Daimio’s 
palace, at Yeddo; the drums were beating and troops drilling. In 
the afternoon took another walk; a stone was thrown at my head but 
missed me, and smashed some wares in a glass shop. I thought it 
time to retreat. I bought some books. They asked exorbitant prices 
for curiosities. Sailed again and arrived at Misaki, and anchored at 
night. 

12th.—Took a long walk in the country; shot some crows and 
wounded a Bromley kite; passed through Misaki and lots of villages ; 
all the boys shouting “ Toagin, Toagin,” but taking care to keep at a 
safe distance. 

13th.—Went ashore on Jonoashima. All day lots of Japanese girls 
visited the schooner, but the boys were a great nuisance; as I was 
getting into the boat some one threw a stone which hit me on the leg. 
I jumped on shore, but the crowd bolted. 

22nd.—Early in the morning got under weigh, passed Ilho, and in 
the afternoon arrived at Skimodo, and saw the place where the Prus- 
sian man-of-war was stranded and wrecked by an earthquake ; more 
than a thousand people in the city were destroyed. We lay close to 
an island, with a curious cavern. 

23rd, 24th.—Landed with difficulty; went up to the town and 
had a sulphur bath. Saw the spring, the water boiling, and clouds of 
steam. Four times a day regularly the spring bursts forth with 
great violence. I went with my party into a shooting gallery (bows 
and arrows) and had some amusement. Then we had some saki. 
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Edified them with a choice selection of English songs. Had Chow 
Chow in ‘the Japanese boat, and went on board in the afternoon. 
Whilst bathing"felt the shock of an earthquake. 

In this trip which I took with two of my friends to some of the 
Japanese islands, we went to places never before_visited by Europeans. 
An account of our expedition appeared in the Japanese papers. When 
I arrived here first, I was under the impression that the Japanese were 
a first-rate people, but I have since discovered that they are the mean- 
est, most treacherous, self-opinionated people on the face of the globe. 
People at home judge of them by the cringing, bowing, smiling 
jugglers and diplomatic individuals they have seen ; but here we see 
them in their true light. Japanese is an easy lingo, and I have made 
myself tolerably proficient in it. I have by this time got a middling 
knowledge of a good many languages—Japanese, Siamese, Malay, 
Tamil, Chinese, and Zulu. 

Yokohama, February 12, 1868.—I went off the other day to see 
a naval engagement between two Japanese men-of-war, who were firing 
broadsides at each other, nine miles from Yokohama. The people on 
shore saw a little of the fight through telescopes, but I was the only 
European who went near, and I made a report for the Japanese 
Times. It was a most exciting scene. 

I have lately witnessed a terrible conflagration ; towns and villages 
extending over four miles of country were burnt by the enemies of the 
Tycoon. I had a ticklish ride, and took many leaps that I should 
never have thought of attempting if I had not been so excited. It 
was the most magnificent sight I have ever seen. Our gates are 
all barricaded, and strong bodies of troops parade the streets at night. 
We are expecting to see actual warfare soon. Osaco is burnt, and 
Hiago is in a state of siege, and every one here is prepared to be burnt 
out or to take part in the fight. 

The weather is fearfully cold just now ; ice and snow on the ground, 
and I hope to get some skating. The accounts published in the 
English papers which you have sent me, respecting the trade of Japan, 
are full of error. Little or no trade has been done with Japan; at 
present it is at a stand-still. Some of the big Damios buy steamers 
and fire-arms from the merchants, and that is all the trade that I 
can see. 

I have lately been obliged to give a rascal who cheated me a regular 
thrashing. I saw’no chance of getting redress by law, so I gave him 
such a licking that he could not show up for three days. 

March 25.—The scenery round Yokohama is splendid, and I go 
out riding on horseback every day. The only drawback is the 
chance of being murdered by Japanese. There are notices stuck up, 
warning foreigners not to go out of the settlement ; but they are gene- 
rally disregarded, and we go out on the strength of our revolvers. 
VOL. XXVI. R 
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The country is in a very disturbed state. I sleep with a revolver, a 
rifle, and a tomahawk by my side. 

The other day eleven French sailors were murdered. Now, here is 
the cause: One hundred and fifty Japanese soldiers were marching 
through Kobe, bound for Osaka, when two French sailors (with the in- 
sulting manner that distinguishes so many foreigners in the East) 
broke through their ranks. The Japanese, incensed at the conduct of 
the Frenchmen, wounded them slightly with their spears. In conse- 
quence of this, one of the Japanese officers was beheaded to appease 
the wrath of the foreigners. ‘The next matter that occurred was, that 
eleven sailors were murdered by the friends of the executed man, and 
then followed the decapitation of twenty-two Japanese to satisfy the 
foreigners. T'rom what I have seen, heard, and found out, I have 
come to the conclusion that nearly all the murders of foreigners have 
been occasioned by their own obtrusive, insulting conduct in their deal- 
ings with the Japanese—a people morbidly sensitive to anything 
touching their honour. Therefore, I say, a man who wilfully insults a 
Japanese gentleman, and is cut down, has only himself to blame. 
Japan is a very extraordinary country, but the people, with all their’ 
faults, are a smart lot, only awfully obstinate: they don’t like being 
taught ; they prefer to teach themselves. 

May 20.—I had an adventure on the Queen’s birthday that 
nearly proved fatal. A small party, consisting of two friends, the 
Japanese, and myself, left early on the 24th in a gig, China-rigged, for 
the other side of Yeddo bay, a distance of about twenty miles. It was 
blowing hard at the time, and when we had proceeded some miles on 
our voyage an extra puff struck the sails of the boat. I was steer- 
ing. I sung out to my friend to let go the sheet and halliards, at the 
same time putting the helm down hard; but unfortunately the sheet 
got jammed, and before I could get it clear, or the boat sufficiently up 
to the wind, we were sprawling in the water. For an hour or more we 
clung to the gunwale of the boat. A pleasant time we had of it! the 
water cold as ice, no signs of help, too far from land for us to swim or 
people to see us, the waves breaking over us, the wind rising to a gale, 
and driving us out to sea. At last a Japanese fishing-boat picked us 
up and landed us (for a consideration) at a place called Homoio, from 
whence we walked to Yokohama in our wet clothes. 

The Japanese are fighting again, and there is every probability of a 
sanguinary war being carried on round Yokohama; people are bolting 

from Yeddo in crowds. Aidzu, the rebel Damio, is preparing to attack 
that city. Burglaries are now committed here nightly, and the police 
are perfectly useless ; this force consists of half-a-dozen ex-soldiers and 
some Japanese, who are a heavy expense on the place. Through the 
papers I have advocated a Malay police, the same as in Singapore, 
Penang, Siam, Hong Kong, &e.; then we could have a man in every 
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street, one European costing as much as six Malays. Some time back, 
thirty-four Malays were paid off from a ship. I spoke to them, and 
asked if they would like to be enrolled as police? they agreed, so I in- 
formed the vice-governor of it; but he refused. A new vice-governor 
is to be appointed, so I will try him. 

Aug. 22.—A week ago some friends of mine were fired at as they 
were passing a tea-house; luckily none wounded. Another day some 
Japanese surrounded and tried to cut down a friend of mine, as he was 
riding about a mile from Yokohama ; thanks to his horse, he got away. 
I saw the corpse of a Japanese Yacomin, the other day, who had been 
cut down ; his left arm was cut off, and he had had a sword run right 
through his neck. Lots of foreigners are joining the Japanese armies, 
some on one side and some the other. An American has got the billet 
of admiral ; a German that of general. 

I now consider myself settled in Yokohama, as I like the climate. 
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Miss Dundas. 


Ir was in the general sitting-room of Bento’s hotel at Cintra that I 
first met Miss Dundas. We were about to return to England, after a 
lengthened residence in the sunny South, and had adjourned to Cintra 
to take a last farewell of scenes endeared to us by many pleasant asso- 
ciations, as well as by their own intrinsic beauty. Miss Dundas was 
on her way from Madeira, where she had been with an invalid brother, 
They had delayed their homeward journey for a week, in order to visit 
the “ glorious Eden,” that has not, I verily believe, its counterpart in 
the world ; thus it happened that we met. 

Miss Dundas was neither young nor pretty—she could never have 
been pretty, even in the first flush and glow of youth. At the time to 
which I am referring, she might have been five-and-thirty. I do not 
think much of five-and-thirty now, but then it appeared to me quite 
old. She had a small slight figure—very slight; with a scarcely 
perceptible elevation of one shoulder; a pale thin face, with a large 
forehead and pointed chin. Her eyes were dark and soft—sweet eyes 
that redeemed the face from being positively plain. 

Miss Dundas made no attempt to appear younger than she was in 
reality, dressing soberly in quiet colours, and wearing a tasteful little 
head-dress—not quite a cap—over her thin, dark hair. Very lady- 
like and refined-looking I thought her when we entered the sitting- 
room, and saw her leaning back in the deep embrasure of the window, 
her small white hands folded in her lap. 

Her brother was totally unlike her, excepting that he too was small 
and slight. Ido not mean to say that Mr. Dundas was not a gentle- 
man, but a more selfish, cross-grained, ill-conditioned morsel of 
humanity it has never been my lot to encounter. Miss Dundas told 
me afterwards in the course of conversation that “Christopher” had 
always been so delicate, that their mother had often said she scarcely 
expected he would have lived to be a man; I could not help thinking 
that if Christopher never had lived to be a man, society might have 
recovered the loss. We were thrown a good deal together ; Mr. Dun- 
das was unable to take much exercise, and Miss Dundas was glad to 
join us in our excursions about the neighbourhood. 

On the Friday evening, the gentlemen of our party joined us, 
amongst them one who—well, never mind; it is not my story I am 
going to tell. With the others came Dominic Moore, the your et 
son of Mr. Moore, the head of the old-established house of Moore & 
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Staunton, merchants at Lisbon. We were always glad to see Dominic 
Moore. We knew no harm of him, if but little good, and he was easy- 
tempered and amusing. He was a long-legged, active, vivacious, 
rattle-pated individual, of about six or seven-and-twenty years of age, 
good-looking enough, with merry, twinkling eyes, and an abundant 
crop of ruddy hair. 

On the Saturday morning he roused us up early with the informa- 
tion that there were eight donkeys waiting for us; our destination was 
the Cork Convent; thence to Colares, and home by the Varja. Miss 
Dundas rode on quietly with one of the elder ladies; Dominic Moore, 
his long legs almost touching the ground, dressed in a white linen 
jacket with red sash and Panama hat, brandishing a long pole in his 
hand, made himself conspicuous as usual. Sometimes galloping on as 
fast as his little quadruped could be made to go; then wheeling sud- 
denly round, calling upon us for God’s sake not to break our necks, or 
if we did, not to let him see us; jumping off his donkey to give a kiss 
toa little peasant girl trudging to Cintra in the hope of finding a 
market for her fine knitting or pita embroidery ; or standing up in his 
stirrups to reach an overhanging pomegranate or tempting branch of 
nuts; if was a mercy that unfortunate animal he bestrode ever reached 
home alive. 

I am not going to trouble the reader with a description of the cave 
of St. Honorius, or the Cork Convent, or even of the magnificent 
scenery between that very uncomfortable place and Colares; as my 
business at present is not with the monks of old, nor with the beauties 
of nature, but with Miss Dundas. 

In the afternoon, after our return we dispersed about the shady 
rooms and garden as inclination prompted. How well I remember 
that day ; sitting on a rustic bench with my companion, every detail 
seemed photographed on my mind. The sky of intensest blue; the 
castle and convent-crowned mountain peaks, in the blaze of the sun- 
shine seen above the thick foliaged lemon trees and the luxuriant over- 
arching vines; the glow and glitter and gorgeousness of colouring ; 
the scent of the heliotrope; the sound of Joachim’s voice on the other 
side of the wall, droning an interminable modinha about Marilha and 
her shepherd ; the screech of the parrot on its perch at the foot of the 
garden steps ; the heavy thud of the over-ripe lemons as now and then 
one fell from the trees; how vivid it all is tome even now! Ayde me! 
In one of the side alleys I noticed Miss Dundas walking up and down, 
eud smiled as I saw that Dominic Moore was her companion; they 
seemed so incongruous. She, however, was evidently listening with 
interest and amusement, while he was talking eagerly as usual. That 
evening he left for Lisbon, and the following week we sailed. My 
heart was aching with recent parting, and the gentle companionship 
of Miss Dundas suited me better than gayer society would have done ; 
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we were less ill than most of the passengers, and were on deck \every 
day. By the time we reached England we found we liked each other 
so well as to promise an interchange of visits; but it was not till some 
months after, when a heavy sorrow fell upon me, that our acquaintance- 
ship ripened into familiar friendship. It was then I discovered how 
much sterling goodness lay beneath the quiet exterior of Miss Dundas. 

She had a considerable fortune; something over twenty thousand 
pounds. The pretty house at Hampstead, with its well-stocked garden, 
and the neat brougham, were kept up chiefly by herself. Mr. Dundas, 
in his stupid, blundering way, had speculated with his money till he 
had left himself but a small residue. Fortunately, his sister’s had not 
been touched ; and five thousand pounds, left her by an uncle, had been 
securely settled upon her, to prevent Christopher from making ducks 
and drakes of it, as he said. 

One day Miss Dundas was spending an hour with me. The re- 
membrance of that afternoon at Cintra had been recalled by the scent 
of a spray of heliotrope amongst some flowers she had brought me; 
we were speaking of that bright little episode in our lives, when the 
drawing-room door opened, and who should be announced but Dominic 
Moore! 

Whether it was the sight of my black dress and pale, worn face—so 
different from what it used to be—I do not know, but he was much 
subdued in manner, and made himself remarkably pleasant; Miss 
Dundas seemed to think so, as she willingly accepted his escort home. 
From that time we saw him constantly. He had come to settle in 
England, he told us, as the agent of his father’s house; he appeared 
to be well to do, and to have plenty of time on his hands, much of 
which he bestowed on us, and still more on Miss Dundas. 

Some months passed on, and winter was approaching, when Miss 
Dundas came to me one morning in a state of nervous excitement most 
unusual with her. After considerable hesitation, she begged me to tell 
her frankly if I had any attachment to Mr. Moore—ifI had any reason 
to think his attentions to me had meant more than friendship. 

I smiled at her needless question. She knew as well as I did that 
there was a grave in the Protestant cemetery over the sea, that would 
have come between me and Dominic Moore had his fascinations been 
as great as Miss Dundas seemed to imagine they might be. 

She read the expression of my face, and rising from her seat came 
up to me and kissed me, begging my pardon with tears in her eyes. 

Then it all came out. Dominic Moore had asked her to marry him, 
and her only hesitation arose from an idea she had taken up that he 
was attached to me. 

I must confess I received the news with no small degree of conster- 
nation. Was it possible that reckless, giddy-headed Dominic had 
really fallen in love with this quiet little woman, nearly ten years his 
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senior? And yet, she was so good ; I loved her so much myself, that 
I could only trust that Mr. Moore had more solid sense and judgment 
than I had given him credit for. On the other hand, I had no right 
to think that Dominic Moore, flighty as he was, would not make a 
good husband; he belonged to a well-known and much respected 
family, and of himself I knew no harm; and yet, setting aside the 
difference of age, I did not like it, and felt that my congratulations 
were constrained. 

“T am afraid you think I am acting foolishly,” Miss Dundas said ; 
“but I have thought over it very seriously, and if he loves me, as he 
says he does, I believe I can make him happy. He knows the worst 
of me,” she continued with a smile and a blush that made her almost 
pretty ; “my marriage will not interfere with Christopher’s comfort ; 
we shall all be together in the house where we are now living ; Chris- 
topher has always had his own sitting room, you know, sqhe will not 
be disturbed—and—lI have been so lonely.” 

I was hard-hearted enough not in the least to care whether Chris- 
topher was disturbed or not; butI did care about Miss Dundas. How- 
ever, I could see she had made up her mind, so what could I do but 
put my arms round her and kiss her, and hope, in spite of misgivings, 
that she might add to her happiness by the step she was about to take ? 
T have no doubt she did feel lonely ; and as little doubt that Dominic’s 
imperturbable good-humour and constant flow of spirits had been the 
great attraction, from force of contrast to her brother. 

I tried to talk seriously to Dominic Moore about his engagement, but 
he either slipped through my fingers like running water, or saucily told 
me it was my fault for not taking him myself. What his real thoughts 
and feelings on the subject were I could not make out. 

The wedding day was fixed for the first Wednesday in December. 
It was to be a quiet affair; Mr. and Miss Dundas stood very much 
alone in the world, and had no near relations; I was to be the only 
bridemaid. The newly-married couple were to spend a fortnight at 
Brighton and be home by Christmas. Miss Dundas hinted that it 
would be a kindness if I would stay and keep house for Christopher 
while she was away, but I begged to decline the honour. 

The wedding day was clear, bright, and frosty. I arrived at Hamp- 
stead early, and found Miss Dundas pale and nervous; when the car- 
riage drew up to take us to church, I noticed that her hands trembled 
so much she could scarcely draw on her gloves. Dominic’s manner 
was not reassuring ; when he met us at the church door he appeared 
troubled, embarrassed, gloomy ; so unlike his usual self, that it struck 
a chill to my heart, and I could not divest myself of the idea that he 
was repenting, and would have been glad to get out of it if he had 
known how. 

Miss Dundas had her veil down, and I believe was too much agitated 
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to notice her bridegroom’s manner, or I think even at that last moment 
she would have drawn back. It was an uncomfortable wedding, or 
else my own fancies and forebodings made it appear so to me. How- 
ever, the irrevocable words were spoken ; the book was signed, and 
Miss Dundas was Mrs. Dominic Moore. 

I observed a peculiar expression pass over Mr. Moore’s countenance 
as he examined the copy of the marriage certificate, that he had asked 
for—somewhat strangely, I thought. It was like a gleam of exultation, 
and yet the next moment the former moodiness of demeanour re- 
turned. 

There were a few friends to breakfast—only a few. At one o'clock 
Mrs. Moore retired to her room to change her light grey silk for one 
darker and warmer, and more suitable for travelling. Dominic Moore 
had rattled away during breakfast with more than his usual volubility, 
but evidently with an effort, and he had taken more wine than was 
good for him; I noticed the anxious glances his wife cast upon him 
every now and then, but she made no remark, even when we were 
alone. 

The brougham had been ordered to be in readiness at two o'clock . 
to convey Mr.and Mrs. Moore to the railway station. I heard it draw 
up to the door as two o'clock struck, but no summons came for Mrs. 
Moore. Another half-hour passed, and they were likely to be too late 
for the train. Leaving Mrs. Moore sitting by the bedroom fire, I 
went down to ascertain the cause of the delay, and, to my surprise, 
found that Mr. Moore had gone out as soon as the company had left 
the breakfast table, saying that he had to return to his lodgings for 
his portmanteau. I was annoyed; he could so easily either have 
brought it with him, or have called for it on the way to the station. 
But Dominic was queer, and I wondered how that methodical little 
woman upstairs would put up with his harum-scarum ways. 

Three o'clock came, and there was now no chance of catching the 
train they had intended to start by. Four o’clock, and still Dominic 
Moore did not return. Mrs. Moore became uneasy, and I was fright- 
ened at I knew not what ; but not that any accident had happened to 
Mr. Moore, as my poor friend seemed to imagine. 

I had been up and down stairs, too restless to remain still. Mrs. 
Moore went down to take leave of her guests, who took the hint and 
departed. She then returned to her own room, laying aside her bon- 
net and mantle. She had become seriously alarmed, and even Mr. 
Dundas saw that something must be amiss. He was snapping and 
snarling and abusing the servants, abusing Dominic Moore—that I 
could bear; and abusing his sister—that I could not bear. I des- 
patched the man-servant to Mr. Moore’s lodgings to make inquiries, 
and then sat down on the stairs, and had a good cry. 

We had been sitting by the firelight, but: when I heard the servant 
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return I lighted the lamp, with some idea, I believe, that I could read 
in his face if he had brought news of any disaster. He came to the 
room door with as stolid a countenance as if he had been sent on the 
commonest message. Mr. Moore had returned home about half-past 
one, had discharged his bill at his lodgings, saying that he was going 
abroad, and had, immediately after, left in a cab, taking his luggage 
with him. The landlady thought she heard him tell the driver to 
take him to the London Bridge ‘l'erminus, but was not sure. 

I shut the door upon the man, and returned to the fireside, feeling 
like a guilty creature from the thought that was at my heart. Mrs. 
Moore was very white and still, her lips were compressed, and the 
clasp of her hands was so tight it must have given her pain. The 
same conviction had forced itself upon her. He had left her, forsaken 
her, on this their wedding-day! Though, even then, we neither of 
us knew the full extent of his villany. 

I sat down by the fire again, shivering, not so much with the cold 
of that winter evening as with the sickening chill at my heart. I did 
not dare to speak to Mrs. Moore. I saw she was fighting hard with 
her grief and humiliation, for she had loved and trusted this man— 
this wretch! And most of life’s fiercest battles must be struggled 
through alone, single-handed. 

By-and-bye the housemaid came upstairs, bringing tea. She drew 
down the blind to shut out the frosty night, and turned up the lamp, 
then urged her mistress to take some refreshment. Mrs. Moore only 
shook her head, but tears began dropping heavily and slowly upon 
her clasped hands; and then I drew near, and ventured to speak, lay- 
ing my hand on hers. 

“T ought to have known at my age that he could not have been 
sincere in his protestations,” she said at last. “Iwas weak, and that 
tempted him to do wrong. 

“But why did he go through the ceremony of marriage?” she ex- 
claimed after awhile; “could he not have been sure that I would 
have set him free at any moment ?” 

Alas! the answer to that “why” was yet to come. 

Mrs. Moore was ill for some weeks, and I remained with her, thank- 
ful to be able to give comfort. 

When the new year came in she was still too unwell to leave the 
house. I am convinced that the mortification of the position in which 
she was placed was telling upon her, as well as the regret she felt. 
Miss Dundas, gentle and little given to self-assertion as she was, had 
a large share of sensitive pride; the blow she had received struck 
home. 

She had in due course received the interest of the five thousand 
pounds invested for her benefit by her trustees, but the remainder of 
her property was in the funds, Giving me the necessary authority, 
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she asked me to go to the Bank of England for her, to receive the 
dividend. I was then to pay it into her account at her private 
banker’s. 

I had never before been on such an errand, and was at first rather 
confused. When I ascertained where I was to make my application, 
T presented my authority, and was met by the astounding intelligence 
that there was no dividend to receive; the stock was sold. At first I 
thought I must suddenly have lost my senses, and had not compre- 
hended the answer. 

“When? How?” I managed to gasp out. 

The clerk again referred to his books. I almost hated him for his 
cool, deliberate manner. 

“The stock was sold by the lady’s husband, Dominic Moore,” he 
replied, reading the name from the entry, and mentioning the day of 
the month—the wedding-day. 

I stood for a moment petrified, while the clerk turned to attend to 
another applicant. How I reached Hampstead, how I told Mrs. 
Moore, I scarcely know, nor can I describe her suffering, caused far 
more by the baseness of the man to whom she had given a right over 
her and hers than by the loss of her property. 

Mr. Dundas nearly went into a fit with rage. If he had exerted 
himself to see that his sister’s fortune was properly settled upon her, 
the real intentions of the man would have been brought to light, and 
this calamity averted. He knew the unjust law as regards women’s 
property, and was almost as much to blame as Mr. Moore. So I told 
him to his face. We were not very warm friends, Mr. Dundas and I. 

The pretty house at Hampstead, the man-servant and brougham, 
all had to be given up. Mrs. Moore took a cottage farther away from 
London. She had been fond of society in a quiet way, but now she 
shrank from company, and only visited with a few intimate friends. 
The first note I received from her after I had seen her settled in her 
new abode was signed “ E. Dundas Moore.” After awhile we fell into 
the habit of calling her “ Mrs. Dundas,” dropping the “ Moore,” and I 
think she preferred it. 

Two years passed away, and not a word had been heard of Dominic 
Moore. During this time Mr. Dundas died. His sister mourned his 
loss; I did not. She said that “Christopher had a good heart.” I 
could have answered that it was a pity he did not sometimes show it; 
but the man was dead, and could trouble those about him no more; 
so I wisely held my peace. 

Two years had made little change i in Mrs. Dundas; there were a 
few streaks of silver amongst the “dark hair, and her manner was 
perhaps even quieter than formerly; but she was sweet and gentle 
and loveable as ever. I don’t think she was unhappy; she worked 
and read, and tended her flowers, and visited her poor neighbours, and 
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was willing to open her heart to all pleasant and good influences ; 
and to the faithful and the meek in spirit God’s beautiful world is 
full of consolation. 

It was in the month of May that I received a note from Mrs. 
Dundas, asking me to go to her, and to bring a sufficient supply from 
my wardrobe for a stay of some weeks. I had nothing to detain me 
at home, and obeyed her summons at once. 

When I arrived I found her much agitated. The first words she 
spoke were to ask me to accom; any her to Paris. I suppose I opened 
my eyes very wide, for in explanation she placed a letter in my hand, 
and bade me read it. 

It was from Dominic Moore, begging for forgiveness, stating that 
he had been struck with paralysis, and had lost the use of his lower 
limbs, and that he was in great poverty in a lodging in Paris. 

My cheeks burned crimson with shame as I read the letter, though 
Dominic Moore was neither kith nor kin of mine. No punishment 
could have reached him; he had only taken what the law allowed 
him to take, that was quite true; but his own conscience must have 
told him he had acted like a villain, and I thought decency should 
have kept him silent, unless he had been in a position to make 
reparation. 

“You surely will not go!” I exclaimed as I returned the precious 
epistle to Mrs. Dundas. 

“Certainly I shall go,” she answered ; “I sent for you to ask you 
to go with me.” 

I could feel nothing but bitter contempt for the man. “ After 
treating you as he has done, after deserting you, robbing you, he 
might, at any rate, have kept silence about his poverty. I question 
if he had not been ill and in want whether you would ever have 
heard,” I said, hotly. 

“ Probably not,” she replied, gently. “ But he ¢s ill and in want. 
Whatever he may have done I am his wife, and it is my place to be at 
his side.” 

Against this I could urge nothing; I could only assure my dear 
friend that I would go with her, and stay with her as long as she 
required me. 

We found Dominic Moore a complete wreck. He was in a miser- 
able little lodging in that poor district called Villette, bare of every 
comfort. He was wretclieily worn and emaciated, and looked as if 
he had not even enough to eat. He had the grace to show some 
emotion, both of remorse and gratitude, on seeing his wife. She— 
dear little woman—for all reproach sat down by his pallet bed, and 
wept as I had never seen her weep betore. 

By easy stages we bronght Dominic home; and there Mrs. Dundas, 
burying the past in oblivion, nursed him tenderly and unweariedly, 
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depriving herself of many little luxuries that her slender income 
might suffice for the requirements of an invalid. 

“T have been an unmitigated scamp,” he said to me one day. 

I quite agreed with him. 

“And she is all goodness,” he added, speaking of his wife. 

In this I also agreed; so there was no danger of our opinions 
clashing. 

He told me that he had got into difficulties in England; and that 
fancying he perceived that Miss Dundas liked him, the temptation 
had been too strong for him. 

“The money did me no good,” he said. ‘I knew all the time 
what a vile trick it was that I had played, and could never settle to 
anything. I got on gambling, and then it all went like snow. Ihad 
been going the pace when this confounded attack struck me down; so 
I thought it better to sing peccavi, and promise to be a good boy for 
the future,” he continued, with something of his old levity. 

Mrs. Dundas believed him repentant; but I could not help calling 
to mind a well-known distich about the behaviour of a certain person 
that shall be nameless when he was sick. One thing I do believe, 
however, that he learned to love his devoted nurse thoroughly ; not 
perhaps exactly as a man loves his wife, but reverentially thinking of 
her as one nearly akin to the angels. 

Dominic Moore lingered nearly five years, and then a second stroke 
took him off suddenly. Mrs. Dundas felt more lonely than ever after 
his death ; he had been her sole occupation for so long. It happened 
that my home was broken up about that time, and she urged me to 
unite my mite with hers, so that we might keep together. With the 
little money her brother left her she purchased the cottage where we 
live; she says it is to be mine after it ceases to be ours. But of this 
time I do not like to hear her speak: “Good people are scarce in this 
world,” I tell her, and she cannot be spared. 


She answers with her sweet placid smile: “It is as God wills, and 
T am quite content.” 





Cupid's Gazette. 


Love by those merry madcaps three, 
Laura, Fanny, and Eugenie— 

Sisters all, and of high degree— 
Besought, beguiled, and sore beset, 
Started in London a Gazerre ; 

"Twas evidently their desire 

To set the town and the Thames on fire. 
Number One, I’ve heard them say, 
Came out upon the First or May ; 

The chief bureau was — n’¢émporte where— 
Not very far from Belgrave Square, 
With a branch office in Mayfair. 

Love had a vast subscription list; 

For who could e’er the charm resist 

Of knowing about your neighbour’s wooing, 
And all the world of love was doing? 
Lest clerks should rob, directors slumber, 
Or small details the books encumber, 
You could not buy a single number ; 
But have abonnements as in France, 
And all subscriptions in advance. 

A score of her kisses ‘ quick-and-go,” 
(All in the sisterly way, you know,) 
Acknowledged, as ’twas only meet, 

By her true lover's stamped receipt, 
Was all the happy fair ’twould cost 

To have her Cupid through the post, 
With all his news of the heart and soul 
From eastern Indus to the Pole— 
Where the rover soe’er might be, 
Through the land or over the sea, 
From icy cape to torrid shore, 

“ Here in cool grot,” or “ where torrents roar,” 
Or anywhere else we’ve heard before. 
Such terms, ai first sight rather fast, 
Are found to be very good fun at last, 
Even by dowager and duenna, 

Who've had their day ; and will again. 
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Love’s not a thing of beauty or years, 

But of gentle hopes and souveairs ;* 

And say whate’er we may about him, 
Neither old nor young can do without him. 
Of funds like these—paid sans faille 
Down on the lip, if not on the nail— 
‘here was no want: and you'd surely guess 
That Curin’s GazErre was a great success. 
At first “twas so, if I’m told quite true : 
Around Love’s bureau was such a to-do, 
That the ladies had to proceed en queve ; 
Such a row there was, and such a din, 

As the eager beauties sported their tin, 
And the precious money came tumbling in. 
When lovely woman is pressed for room, or 
In anything like a rushing humour, 
Rushing at Court or down to supper, 
Croquet or waltz, or ribbons or crupper, 

If you value your peace you must not stop her. 
Cupid himself was chief rédacteur, 

Though not for leaders the sole contractor ; 
For Lady Laura did some short ones, 

And Lady Eugenie some smart ones, 

Lady Fanny the grave and national, 

The deep domestic and sensational. 
Fanny’s pathos would melt a stone 

When she gave us a tender fewilleton. 
From Cythera’s isle and th’ Idalian groves, 
They had billets dowa from all the loves, 
About Venus’s doves, and fillets, and bodices, 
And the flirting of the gods and goddesses ; 
From Eurotas banks they'd a letter too, 
From Diana about her last battue ; 

And one when she had a capital run, 

From Atalanta in Calydon. 

From the gay capital of France, 

The last new opera and new dance, 

The Empress’ balls, th’ Emperor's dinners, 
And who were to be the racing winners ; 
New fashions, bonnets, robes, and laces— 
They had all about it from the Graces. 


* -* Gentle wishes long subdued— 
Subdued and cherished long.” 
Coleridge's “ Genevitve.” 
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And then the Muses took a part, 

And wrote on subjects of high art— 

But Psyche’s theme so melancholy, 

“ When lovely woman stoops to folly,” 

Was voted anything but jolly. 

From Minerva, too, an awful letter 

(The goddess ought to have known much better), 
Prudish and stern through all its stages, 

Set Cupid's clientile outrageous. 

A sermon from a country curate, 

The poor man preached at such a true rate, 
Was so much lead—enough you'd think 

A man-of-war itself to sink, 

And hurry o’er destruction’s brink 
‘Poor Cupid with his types and presses, 
Torch, quiver, bow, and fancy dresses. 

The truth is this, and ‘twas soon found out— 
Cupid’s fair friends will fret and pout, 

And very much put themselves about, 
Whene’er, without remorse or ruth, 

You set about telling them a// the truth. 
On this point all delusion scatter— 

To please them you must fib and flatter. 
“THE TRUTH, TH’ WHOLE TRUTH,” they deem a bore, 
“‘ AND NOTHING BUT” wn peu trop fort! 
Such sad mistakes as these were made 
When Cupid proved a roving blade, 

Going about so gay and hearty 

To every rout, picnic, and party ; 

Sadly his Gazerre neglecting, 

Its downfall never once suspecting. 

And when the sisters would not tarry, 
Thinking ’twas better fun to marry, 

And three manly hearts to cheer, 

Than follow on from year to year 

An unblessed, lit’rary career. 

So when they resigned their pens and paper, 
Curiw’s last hopes dissolved in vapour ; 

His wings were clipped, his torch upset ; 
And there was an end of his Gazerrr! 

HesPrnvs. 








Susan Fielding. 


By tHe Autor or “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” AND “STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN.” 


Cuapter XIX. 


JHE INTRUDER meantime sauntered slowly on, a book in her hand, 
the dreamy unconscious look of one who knows himself to be alone on 
her face. At last, after standing still awhile, intently gazing at the 
river, she seated herself on the bank, not half a dozen paces from 
George Blake and Portia, who were watching her in silence. 

There was light enough still in heaven to see to read, but Susan’s 
book lay unopened at her side. The book was “ Ixion,” a dog’s-eared 
copy that she had procured overnight from the Hounslow library, and 
the reading of which had proved a terribly hard day’s labour to her, 
in spite of all her predilection for the writer ! 

Walter Scott, Susan could understand, and Fielding, interpreted by 
the light of her own innocent heart, and Goldsmith. Mr. George 
Blake was beyond her. The piled-up word-painting, the spasmodic 
leaps of this clever young writer—too fatally convinced of his own 
cleverness to trouble himself about his readers’ interest—rendered 
“Txion” difficult as a lesson-book to a child accustomed to the un- 
varnished style, the honest, straightforward story-telling of the great 
masters. Whenever a tolerably intelligible piece of narrative came in 
Susan had followed it thankfully; had pursued it with patience 
(through scenes bearing about the same relation to the plot as do 
variations to some tortured air set for the flute); when at length a 
proper name she knew re-appeared, had snatched at it eagerly, trust- 
ing ever and in vain that she had at length got some human form in 
hand for good; but she had not been amused. She was now in the 
middle of the third volume, and she let the daylight go without reading 
it; did not want to know whether guilt should triumph in the last 
chapter, or virtue; did not want to know “what became” of any- 
body ! 

The exceeding ability of the author had impressed itself upon her 
throughout with foree—with greater force, I dare say, than would have 
been the case had she understood his book. So many French words, 
so many passages that sounded to her like nonsense, so much know- 
ledge of high life and the wickedness thereof. What a genius, what 
a consummate man of the world, was this great writer, who had con- 
descended to talk to her during a whole summer's evening! Susan 
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sat thinking of George Blake’s powers in a perfect bewilderment 
of admiration—although to the fate of his good young gentleman 
and his wicked young gentleman, and the various ladies connected 
with the destiny of each, she was so cruelly indifferent. Then, as she 
watched the dark flow of the canal, and listened to the dull clank 
of the distant mill, gradually her thoughts wandered away from 
“Txion” altogether, and came round to the deeper interests of her 
own small life-drama; to the chances of George Blake having by this 
time forgotten her—to Portia’s superior fortune—to the almost 
certainty, as things stood now, of Portia one day becoming George 
Blake's wife. 

She gave a long-drawn sigh when she got thus far, gazing with her 
blind eyes straight in the direction of the two persons who occupied 
her thoughts, and then Portia whispered to her companion, and under 
his voice Blake began to sing: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 


Susan started with surprise, and Portia rose, and, moving up the bank, 
seated herself good-humouredly at her side. Portia Firench was 
in a mood to feel good-humoured with every one in the world to- 
day. Inaction, and the tedium inaction brings with it to a nature 
at once restless and indolent like hers, was over. She was playing 
her game, was fighting her battle in earnest, and could afford to be 
generous to her unconscious fellow-actors—or victims, as the sequel 
might prove. 

“We have been watching you for the last half-hour, Susan. I hope 
you know that you have been telling all your secrets aloud? Oh! I 
forgot ; you won't know whom ‘we’ means. Take out your spectacles 
and you will see Mr. Blake down among the bulrushes. We have 
been sketching.” 

Susan felt as though in that moment she got older by a dozen years. 
The light happiness of Portia’s tone, the familiar “we,” the spot, the 
hour in which she had come upon them together and alone, all told 
her the truth—the truth she had known, but never absolutely realised 
till now. A sensation like that of suddenly plunging into cold water 
seemed for a moment well-nigh to suffocate her; then it passed, and 
instinct told her she must control her voice and face, and be a woman, 
and let this other woman who watched her guess nothing of her 
suffering or her jealousy. 

“Tf I talked aloud, you had to listen chiefly to secrets about packing- 
cases and portmanteaus,” she said. ‘“ You know that I’m going to 
leave home to-morrow for ever? The auctioneer wants to get the 
house ready earlier than I expected, and I am going to stay with Miss 
Collinson.” 

Susan’s voice trembled; not, it must be conceded, from emotion 
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wholly connected with Addison Lodge: and Blake, forgetting that a 
minute ago he had wished her at Jericho, felt all his first liking for 
the little girl return. ‘“ You have not been telling us any of your 
secrets, my dear. Don’t let Miss Ffrench frighten you. It is we who 
have been talking instead of working—talking nonsense and losing all 
the daylight. Now there is just enough left, Susan, for me to sketch 
you and Por——- and Miss F french, if you will both remain precisely 
in your present attitude for ten minutes. I should like to carry away 
some memento of this evening!” He glanced at Portia as he spoke. 

Without seeming to move a muscle, Portia fell, on the instant, into 
a picturesque position. Sitting for her portrait was a sort of inborn 
facility with her—an art-instinct much of the same egotistical and 
millinery order as that by which she attuned herself, outwardly, to 
whatever of nature formed her surroundings for the minute. The 
quick blood leapt into Susan Fielding’s cheek. That she was merely 
to be brought in as a background, a contrast to Portia F french, she 
never doubted ; still George Blake thought her face worth drawing, 
wanted to possess some remembrance of this evening, and of meeting 
her. And then, all at once, she remembered the compliment Teddy 
Josselin had paid her on Blake’s behalf, and her colour deepened and 
her great eyes dilated, as grey eyes have a trick of doing when any 
pleasurable feeling stirs their possessor, and Susan looked bewitching ! 

A dear little unsophisticated child of nature, thought Blake, as he 
sketched the outline of her soft round face—the face which, despite its 
present baby “vacancy,” never failed to stir your imagination by the 
possibilities of emotion it contained. Portia Ffrench was a2 woman to 
possess whom a man might well risk life, and more than life. This 
was a child to inspire—never passion, perhaps, but the tender familiar 
love one has for a sister—a sweet, confiding, clinging little soul, whom 
he would like to have to live in his house, if he were married to Portia ; 
a child to tease and caress alternately, just for the pleasure of watch- 
ing those flexible lips quiver, those dilating eyes change hue; a dear 
little thing who would run for his slippers, and light his pipe, and 
serve as a model for all the Mignons and Clarchens he might want 
to paint. 

If Susan—for the matter of that, if Portia—could have read his 
thoughts ! 

“And so you have been reading ‘Ixion ?’” remarked Portia, taking 
up the book which lay at Susan’s side. “I suppose our lips, at least, 
may move, Mr. Blake? Well, how do you like it? Mr. Blake has 
no literary vanity. Criticise freely.” 

“T like it very well, thank you, Miss Portia,” said Susan, with 
caution. 

“¢Very well!’ That is exactly what Aunt Jem’s schoolchildren 
say when I ask them, after one of the annual bun-orgies, how they 
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have enjoyed themselves? ‘Very well, thank you, Miss Portia.’ 
Have you no special commentaries to make? Do you like the 
humour best, or the sentiment, or the asides of the author ?—pretty 
numerous, these last !” 

“T like the beginning of the book best, as far as I’ve gone,” said 
Susan. “All the part where Eustace is at school, and how he steals 
the master’s custards, and falls in love with old Miss Burchell. You 
see I understand anything of a story best,” she added, apologetically. 
“‘ Whenever it comes to opinions and descriptions, and—and all the 
really fine parts of a book, I get out of my depth.” 

“And you have not read to the end, then?” said Portia. “You 
have been able to lay down this enthralling novel unfinished, as 
favourable critics, in the little bits you see quoted in advertisements, 
always declare they were unable to do!” 

“‘T read to where Eustace goes to dine with the Marquis—I mean 
the Prime Minister—I don’t remember the grand people’s names! 
And they all talk politics—oh! a great many pages of politics—and 
just then it got dark, and—and I shall finish it to-morrow. I’m sure,” 
remembering George Blake’s feelings, “‘ Ixion’ is a book very few 
people indeed could have written.” 

“ And that still fewer people could read,” cried out the author, with 
his hearty laugh. ‘Susan, you are the acutest critic I have met 
with. The first half of the first volume is not such trash as the rest, 
just because I knew, or thought I knew, what I meant when I wrote 
it. I really was at school once, and I did steal custards, and I did 
fall in love with an old Miss Burchell. About all the rest—Prime 
Minister, Marquises, and politics—I know and care as much as you do, 
Susan !” 

“ And shall you never write another novel, sir ?” 

“‘ Never,” answered Blake, with emphasis. “All great men mis- 
take their vocation once. I have got over my mistake, and shall be a 
painter, and a painter only, till my life’s end. Oh! don’t bend down 
your head, Susan—the eyes higher—no, don’t look at the clouds; look 
at me. What a pity we haven’t time for colour! How can eyes like 
Susan’s be given in dull black and white ?” 

The sketch in another few minutes was finished and handed up to 
the two girls for approval. Portia examined it first, a well-contented 
smile on her face. Blake had drawn her in profile, as he knew she 
loved to be drawn: the nose and upper lip and cheek faultlessly 
statuesque, the head poised like a Greek goddess’s, every line in the 
drooping, graceful figure a flattery. An orthodox stereotyped design 
for a “beauty heroine,” in short; not very much more characteristic 
than those Blake used to draw on his copy-book covers as the Maid of 


Athens, or Haidee, when he was still a schoolboy, and had never seen 
Portia F french, 
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Of Susan Fielding he had, not seeking to idealise, made a little 
sketch full of individuality and life—plainer than the girl was, 
perhaps; for in determining to get a likeness he had exaggerated the 
peculiarities of her face, given to the eyes a more startled look, to the 
full lips more fulness, to the wildly curling hair more curliness. Still 
it was a portrait—a human being, not a heroine! 

“They are both excellent,” said Portia. “ Susan’s the Jeast bit of a 
caricature, perhaps, but a capital likeness. Who is it so like? Mr, 
Blake, who is your sketch of Susan like? Shelley, I think, as one 
always sees him in the frontispiece to his poems.” 

Susan, on hearing herself compared to a poet, put out her hand 
shyly, yet hopefully, for the drawing. All the authors’ portraits 
she had seen in her father’s books were good-looking, oval-faced 
gentlemen, with pretty mouths, and languishing eyes, and fore- 
heads as smooth and marble-like as fine line-engraving could make 
them. 

. “Tt is a caricature, I must allow,” said Portia, considerately, and 
keeping back the sketch a moment before she gave it into Susan’s 
hands. “But colouring on the cheeks and hair would make such a 
difference !” 

Poor little Susan held up the sketch within two inches of her nose, 
and scrutinised it without speaking a word. At last—“ And am I 
like this?’ she exclaimed. “Oh! I never knew before I was so 
hideous. “Tis like a witch, a negress—such lips, such eyes! and 
being by the side of Portia makes it worse.” 

Blake by this time had collected his sketching materials and clam- 
bered up the bank. He knelt down at Susan’s side, and put his arm 
jestingly round her slim child’s waist. 

“The vanity of children! Why, the face is a regular Sir Joshua, 
Susan. You don’t understand its artistic beauty,” stooping to look 
over the drawing with her, and so close that her soft short curls 
touched his cheek. ‘ You will hang on the walls of the R. A. some 
day, little Susan, in the same picture with Miss Ffrench, unless I am 
mistaken.” 

Susan’s breath came and went tumultuously. She forgot Portia, 
forgot her own shyness, forgot everything in the universe save the 
burning, intolerable sense of humiliation that overwhelmed her. “Let 
me go,” she cried, breaking from him with force. “You are unkind. 
What right have you to laugh at me? I don’t know who Sir Joshua 
is—I don’t know what you mean by ‘are, eh!’ but I know I'll never 
be painted in any picture as-a foil to some one else’s beauty !” 

And before George Blake could guess her intention she had torn 
his sketch straight in two, and flung it in the canal! Then she 
started up to her feet, trembling with such vehemence of passion as in 
her whole life she had never felt till this moment. 
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Portia broke into one of her pleasantest trilling laughs. 

“Tt really was a caricature, Mr. Blake. If you had drawn such a 
sketch of me I would have been as cross myself. But you shouldn’t 
have destroyed it, Susan, my dear. By the time it was coloured it 
would have looked very—nice, I dare say. Mr. Blake only wanted 
the rough idea of your face.” 

“Then Mr. Blake must look for rough ideas elsewhere,” said Susan, 
with quivering indignation. “No nged to go far for the model of 
such a face as that !”—pointing to the torn fragments of the sketch, as 
they eddied slowly millward down the canal. 

“Tf I could command every model in London I should never get 
one like that again,” said Blake. “However, you have done no 
mischief, Miss Fielding,” he added. “The sketch is gone, but the 
original face is quite safe in my recollection—the face with a new 
expression on it.” And he rose, and fixed his eyes steadily on Susan. 
“Tt shall be the principal figure, not the background of the picture, 
now.” 

“ And I shall have to retire to the background,” remarked Portia, 
quietly. 

Blake looked foolish. Ido not hazard the opinion that he, or any 
man, could be the very least in love with more than one object at a 
time. But, speaking of him simply as an artist, I assert that he 
would have found it hard to choose at this moment between the dark, 
Titian-like beauty of Portia’s face as she looked up at him with half 
audacious, half appealing glance, and the delicate Greuze-like charm of 
Susan’s—the cheeks all aflush, the lips parted, and the fire of latent 
passion, almost of latent fierceness, in the great dove-like eyes. 

“ Ah! Isce that I shall have to take the second place,” said Portia, 
mock-indignant. “Susan is to wear the white satin, and I must 
content myself in white lawn. All I can do is to abdicate gracefully. 
I think you might have spared the part of the sketch that held me, 
Susan. I could have shown it about the world as the ideal Mr. 
Blake once had of my face.” 

Without answering a syllable Susan took up her book from the 
bank and turned away. The poor child’s conscience was in a very 
tumult of shame and repentance already, and she was silent, not 
through sullenness, but because, if she had spoken, she must infallibly 
have burst into tears. 

** All little, light, green-eyed women have that sort of peppery 
temper,” generalised Portia, cheerfully, as the small figure moved 
away. ‘A pity, perhaps, that you made the sketch such a terrible 
caricature 7” 

“A pity that the child should be really pained by such nonsense,” 
said kind-hearted Blake. ‘She must never go away without forgiving 
me. I'll run after her and make it al! right in a minute.” 


> 
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And before Portia could laugh him out of his intention, he had 
carried it into effect. 

Susan reached the garden-door first, entered, and locked it on the 
inside. 

** Miss Fielding ?” 

No answer. 

“Susan! I have something to say to you.” 

“T can "— voice thick and imdistinet-—“ hear it from this side, sir.” 

“ But I can’t say it from this side. Open the door at once.” 

“T would rather not, I thank you.” 

“And I would rather that you did. To please me, open the door, 
my dear little Susan.” 

The key turned in a second; the door stood open. 

“T have come to reason seriously with you, Susan. You know 
nothing about Arr. Any painter would have told you that the idea 
of my sketch was beautiful—much more beautiful,” added Blake with 
the baseness of his sex, “than any studied, insipid copy of regular 
features: item a straight nose, item a small mouth, et cetera. Your 
ignorance, not my pencil, was to blame, my dear.” ; 

“Tm sorry I tore it, Mr. Blake. I believe I was never in such a 
rage before. 1 don’t know what possessed me.” 

“The demon of vanity, child, neither more nor less. I drew you, 
not with a regular Grecian profile, but with the dear little irregular 
English face that you have, and you detested me.” 

“Oh no—not you !” 

“ Who then ?” 

“I—I hope I detest no one.” And Susan drooped her faca, and 
played with a tiny leaf which, as they talked, had drifted down 
upon the volume of “Ixion” in her hand. Behind her fair head 
rose a whole background of pleasant dusk-subdued colour—the prim 
beds with their borders of midsummer flowers, the old-fashioned 
espalier fruit trees which had been the pride and glory of Field- 
ing’s life. 

Blake thought of the garden scene in “ Faust.” 

“And do you forgive me, my dear—that is what I want to know?” 
he asked. 

Tn his conversation of an hour ago with Portia his voice had not 
sank to half so soft, so pleading a tone as it took now. 

“T think it is for me to beg pardon, and you to forgive, Mr. Blake.” 

“ For what ?” 

“Qh! for having destroyed a drawing you valued—a drawing of 
Portia! It was very wicked of me, but I scarce knew what I did, you 
had hurt me so.” 

“Hurt you, again! and yet I have told you that the idea of my 
sketch was beautiful—a thousand times more beautiful, really, than . . . 
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Susan, who would have thought a little village girl’s head could be so 
full of vanity ?” 

He took both her hands, “Ixion” falling to the ground, and drew 
her to him close. 

“T don’t mean to let you go until you have confessed that I am 
right, and you are wrong. Now repeat after me—‘It was all my 
vanity —— ” 

“Tl never say that, Mr. Blake. ,I am not vain. I was angry 
because—because P 

“ Go on, my dear.” 

“Because of Portia. She has so much—has everything she 
chooses, and I have nothing. I was a jest for you both. You, 
who have each other, what should you think of my being pained 
or not ?” 

Blake let her hands go in a moment: his face became suddenly 
grave. He was not a coxcomb—was at least no vainer than the 
majority of men—but he had the ready insight born of sympathy that 
belongs to people of his temperament; and something in the sound 
of Susan’s untutored voice did make him feel that this little scene 
might as well have been left unacted. Ah! could Portia Ffrench’s 
well-controlled voice ever quicken, ever vibrate with a sound like 
that ? | 

“You were angry, in short, child, because you were angry,” 
putting on a strictly fraternal manner as he spoke — “the only 
logical reason that can ever be given in such a case. Well, I suppose 
I must be going ”—for the girl stood silent and confused, not helping 
him out by a word. “I have to leave by the half-past nine train. 
Good-night, Susan.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

“ And we are friends, are we not? That is right. The next time 
we meet you will sit for me again ?” 

“There'll be no next time,” said Susan, turning sadly away. “This 
is good-bye, not good-night.” 

And so they parted. 

Portia was frank and gracious beyond her wont when Blake re- 
joined her, and yet—how was it ?—-all her frankness, all her gracious- 
ness, could not cause the thread of their discourse to reunite precisely 
at the point at which Susan’s appearance had broken it off! She 
never said a word about the torn sketch or the length of time Blake 
had been absent; all that occupied her mind was plaintive regret that 
he must leave so soon. Nine o'clock only—was he indeed obliged to 
go by the next train? How quickly had the evening passed! How 
kindly, how considerately had Mr. Blake cheered her on this first 
day of her altered prospects! She hoped to see him in Eaton Square 
to-morrow—unless, indeed, he were busied upon graver matters than 
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paying nonsense visits! If he would come round between four and 
tive o'clock she would contrive to be at home, and they would make 
out as many pleasant plans as possible for the coming week. Of 
course she might get him an invitation for Lady Blank’s ball and 
Mr. Dash’s concert—for everything that should be going on during 
her own short visit to London. 

“You know I bade you not despair,” she cried when George Blake 
had already turned to depart. ¢And I meant what I said. Now I 
must do my best, practically, to help you ‘drive dull care away.’ At 
the end of this week I hope you will tell me that my prescription is 
taking effect.” 

The words, and, still more, the tone in which they were spoken, 
admitted of an interpretation dangerously flattering to a man as much 
in love as Blake; and still, for once, Portia Ffrench had overshot her 
mark! The ring of a voice with nature, with passion in it, was too 
fresh on his memory for the very prettiest acting to impress him as it 
might have done an hour and a half ago. “I will go wherever you 
are good enough to bid me go,” was his answer. “ But I am afraid, if my 
cure could be worked by means of balls and concerts, it would be such ° 
a cure as I don’t wish to think of—a cure worse than the disease.” 

Over which answer Portia pondered seriously as she stood and 
watched the young man’s figure disappear in the twilight. She was 
about to make the grand knight’s move, tortuous but decisive, of her 


game ; not a time, surely, to waste regret over the loss of an inefficient 
little pawn or two! “Still—still,” mused Richard Ffrench’s grand- 
daughter, “many a well-fought match has been lost for want of a 
pawn in the end. In the superior game of chess called Life, give up 
nothing until the sacrifice becomes a duty, and even then—pause.” 


Cuartern XX, 


Next pay was the one to which Susan had looked forward as the 
most certainly miserable turning-point of her life—the last day she 
was to spend in the old home. And the dreaded hour of parting 
came, and she found herself travelling in the hired fly towards Miss 
Collinson’s, without being able to shed a tear, nay, without being able 
to realise that Addison Lodge and all the household gods that it con- 
tained were indeed—were already—things of the past. 

“Like her age, Mr. Hackitt,’ moralised old Nancy Wicks to the 
auctioneer, as he ticketed the chairs and tables for the sale. “A week 
ago little Miss were fretting herself to a skeleton at the thoughts of 
living among strangers, far away from Halfont churchyard, and off 
she goes to-day as blithe as a lark, and never so much as shed a tear 
when Jim Simmons carried out her pa’s fiddle-case nor nothing.” 
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The poor little girl had cried herself with bitterest tears to sleep 
the night before; then dreamed a dream of a certain artist painting 
her portrait on a golden summer noon, under over-arching trees, 
while sketches of Portia Ffrench, like, but with wild eyes, with 
negress lips, were constantly floating by along a dark river at their 
feet—a perfectly delicious dream, the flavour of which clung too per- 
tinaciously to her lips next morning for any reality to have quite its 
right taste, even the sorrowful reality af leaving home for ever. 

“* Some young gentleman at the bottom of it all, take my word, 
Mr. Hackitt. There’s young Collinson—and a gay, good-for-nothing 
fellow, too, they do say—been here every afternoon for the last five 
days to my own knowledge.” 

Tom Collinson was standing on the doorsteps of his sister’s house 
ready to welcome Susan as she got out of the fly. His short square 
figure was decked out in his smartest suit and necktie; his naturally 
florid face was crimson with excitement; a ridiculous minglement of 
exultation and sheepishness was in his whole demeanour. He helped 
the driver to carry Susan’s boxes upstairs; then led her into the 
parlour ; made her sit down on the sofa; stared at her; circled round 
and round her—rubbing his hands, as men do to whom hands are an 
embarrassment ; tried to make a pretty speech about her feeling her- 
self at home under Eliza’s roof; failed; and expressed his hopes 
suddenly that she was fond of a calf’s head and brains. 

“Eliza is a good old soul, and not a bad cook—pastry especially— 
but no more idea of a change than a cat. She'd give you the same 
dish for a fortnight, and think because you had liked it once you must 
like it always. So she said to me this morning: ‘Tom, she said, 
‘what'll be a nice thing for Susan ’—she always calls you Susan—‘a 
nice thing for Susan the first day she dines here? A loin of pork and 
a pudding baked under?’ Now I like pork, and I like a pudding 
baked under,” said Tom; “but I don’t like it every day of my life, 
and we've had it twice this week already. So I said calf’s head. I 
hope you really do like a calf’s head and brains ?” 

To this lover-like appeal Susan was able to reply satisfactorily. 
She did like calf’s head—well, yes, better perhaps (on being pressed) 
than pork with pudding under. And then they came to another full 
stop. Susan was never great at aging conversation ; and Mr. 
Collinson, now that he had finally made up his mind to be in love, 
felt his tongue cleave to the roof of his: mouth every time he tried to 
address her. 

“Mourning’s very becoming—to some people,” he jerked out at 
last. 

“Do you think so?” said Susan. 

And then this subject, too, fell to the ground, Collinson tried to 
pick it up a minute later, having stared harder than ever at Susan 
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meantime, by repeating, “ Yes, to some people!” But Susan had 
forgotten what he was talking of, and only looked through the 
window. 

“ Eliza’s out,’—this after a longer pause than the last. ‘I thought 
you might fancy a cucumber ” (cowcumber, Tom called it), “and Eliza’s 
gone for one.” 

“Ts she ?” 

“Yes; but I hope, I hope, Miss Susen, that you don’t mind finding 
yourself alone with me ?” 

“Mind! why should I, Mr. Collinson ?” 

“Oh no, not at all! only | thought perhaps—ah !—um !—Oh Lor’, 
Susan,” bringing up his courage with a run, “how long the time 
has seemed since I saw you last!” 

He stopped in his walk, looked at her sentimentally, then sighed. 
Tom Collinson’s was not a face or figure on which sentiment sat well ; 
and Susan laughed. He felt this was encouraging. 

“You know that I called at Addison Lodge yesterday ?” 

“Yes, I was packing—I mean Nancy was packing, and I was look- 
ing on, reading.” 

“And the day before ?” 

“T was at the manor. I was there all the afternoon.” 

“You are always at the manor, always with Portia Ffrench. I 
suppose you have heard about her cousin Josselin being off with her ? 
He has proved himself not such a fool as he looks, after all.” 

Susan did not answer. 

* And I suppose you know that she is on already with the singing 
fellow—Blake, don’t they cull him? They say she was out with him 
in the lanes at I don’t know what o’clock last night.” 

Susan’s face flamed. “A pity ‘they’ are not better employed than 
to spy other people’s doings, and then spread mean stories about them 
afterwards!” she cried, with less anny of syntax than energy of 
voice and manner. 

Collinson watched her jealously. ‘“ You are a very warm defender 
of Portia Ffrench’s,” he remarked. “I wonder whether she’d speak 
up so hot for you if you got yourself talked about? It isn’t my 
business, I know, to comment on the manners of my betters,” went 
on Tom ; “but, to my way of thinking, for a girl to break off with one 
sweetheart in the morning and take on another before night is 
disgusting, neither more nor less. I’m sure you wouldn’t act so, 
now, would you ?” 

He did his utmost to throw tender meaning into this question. 

“ When the temptation comes, | shall be able to answer,” said Susan, 
in her stiffest little quakeress tone. “I know nothing about sweet- 
hearts, I can tell you, and I wish to know nothing about them.” 

“You—you can’t be so cruel as to mean that ?” interrupted Tom, 
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edging himself a little nearer; then just he felt as the ice was be- 
ginning to break. Miss Collinson, inopportunely, ran up the front steps, 
the cucumber in her hand, and his chance, for this time, was over. 

“ Still I have got on a good bit,” he soliloquised mentally, glancing 
at himself in the dingy glass above the mantelshelf. “‘ Who talks of 
love makes it ; I know I’ve read that somewhere. If I go on gaining 
ground like this we shall be engaged in no time.” 

And throughout the remainder of the day he continued to gain 
ground of the same somewhat doubtful kind; to hover round and 
round Susan; to gaze at her askance; to stammer out the beginning 
of ornamental speeches which he had not courage to finish; to get 
curt answers, which he tried to persuade himself were the flattering 
result of maiden bashfulness. When night came, and he was at last 
left alone in the parlour with his sister, he broke out abruptly : 

“ And pray what is your opinion of Susan now, Eliza ?” 

Miss Collinson looked up from the book in which she was going 
through her accustomed evening exercises, with thoughts undisturbed 
by love or lovers. “Susan? Well, I really think she’s getting hearty. 
She took two helps at dinner, I remarked ; but calf’s head is just one of 
those things a delicate person can always enjoy. Three weeks before 
his death, 1 remember poor father said-———” 

“For the Lord's sake, don’t tell me!” groaned Tom. “ Who's 
talking of delicacy and calf’s-head, and what our blessed old father 
used to say? Do you think that she—do you judge from her manner 
—dash it all!—have you still the same opinion about the girl as you 
had the other night, when we were walking across the common ?” 

“T don't remember exactly what my opinion was, my dear.” 

Collinson strode angrily away from the room and {rom the house, 
but returned long before midnight: he had altogether given up bad 
hours during the last few days: and next morning his courtship, such 
courtship as it was, went on again. He was a man outspoken alike 
from temperament and the life that he had led; a man self-confident 
through ignorance, aud who had never hitherto experienced difficulty 
in making his feelings perfectly plainly known to any of the women 
whom he had favoured with his regard. But now, in the presence of 
Susan Fielding, in the presence of this shrinking little girl of seven- 
teen, his whole loud, audacious nature seemed to collapse. The most 
brilliant men do not invariably shine in the position of lovers. Tom 
Collinson thus situated became absolutely, idiotically taciturn. Every 
hour found him deeper in love, every hour found him dumber! If he 
could only once break the ice, he would think, only get as far as the 
first word of a declaration, he would back himse’S to find plenty to say 
for ever afterwards. Meanwhile, little as he guessed it, his silence 
effected more for him than any speech would have done with Susan— 
reconciled her uncousciously, day by day, to his presence. She was 
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too short-sighted to be much annoyed by the demonstrativeness of his 
looks; and as he would sit blankly staring at her for hours together, 
without relieving his feelings by a single sentimental speech, the girl 
grew gradually to think of him as a harmless, kindly creature, towards 
whom she had once cherished a groundless repugnance, and whose 
worst fault was stupidity. Of course he was utterly unlike Mr. 
Blake—alas! was it her lot to be thrown with men like Mr. Blake ? 
but he was kind and open-hearted, in his way—did twenty things a 
day to give her pleasure—and Susan was grateful. More than that, at 
the end of a very short time began to feel that she really liked poor 
ignorant Tom a great deal better than she liked Eliza, with all her 
superior principles, all her superior culture. 

Whatever his graver, more positive faults: and one sums them up 
easiest by saying that he had not a single positive virtue: Tom pos- 
sessed the negative merit of a sunshiny temperament. He was too 
thoroughly fond of his own comfort ever to be long sullen, too self- 
satisfied to know the meaning of moral or mental depression. If the 
small servant had transgressed, Miss Collinson, worthy woman, would 
address her meekly, admonishingly, yet with a vein of mild sourness 
—‘“naggling,” Betsy called it—running through the admonition that 
would make the child sob her heart out for the remainder of the day. 
Tom's vengeance, on the other hand, was swift and sharp; an oath, a 
box on the ear; then, ten minutes afterwards, a joking word, or two- 
pence (from Eliza’s coppers), that at once restored the smiles to poor 
Betsy’s face. And this difference between them was an essential one 
—a difference of race. The first Mrs. Collinson had been a sterling, 
over-scrupulous, melancholy-minded woman, capable of doing every- 
thing for her husband and children save making their lives happy. 
The second was a lazy, selfish, extravagant drone; always expecting, 
and finding, other people to perform her duties ; thoroughly ungrate- 
ful; thoroughly without principle; but easy of temper, pleasant to 
live with. And her son was like her. 

Nothing could be heartier, more confidence-inspiring, than Tom 
Collinson’s shake of the hand. Eliza, diffident good soul, extended to 
you a fish-like palm, through which not a throb of human sympathy 
was discernible. Nothing franker than the look with which his well- 
opened eyes met yours. Eliza's, from purely physical timidity, sank 
to the ground every time she was spoken to. And Susan Fielding’s 
was just the temperament upon which this gift of heartiness, animal 
spirits—call it by what name you will—operates like magnetism. 
Quiet, dreamy, sensitive herself, the subdued melancholy of Eliza 
Collinson affected her spirits like a day of drizzling rain, of unbroken 
cloud. What she imperatively needed in a companion was brightness ; 
and ‘Tom, despite his want of .brains, was bright, yes, even in the 
present taciturnity engendered in him by love. 
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Miss Collinson had a score of the little ghostly habits unmarried 
women contract through long years of solitude and economy ; such as, 
when she returned from a walk, taking off her boots in the passage 
and creeping upstairs in her stockings; wearing list slippers about 
the house ; sitting without lights in the dark, “ unless any one really 
wanted to employ their minds.” Tom’s thick boots were to be heard 
everywhere—was life long enough to think about the effect of mud on 
stair-carpets ? He whistled reprobate airs from morning till night, 
Sundays included. He taught the pious old cockatoo the forgotten 
blasphemies of her youth. He skirmished from attic to cellar after 
Betsy. He woke the two cats, neutral enemies for years, into active 
combat. He made the house alive, in short; and Susan, child as she 
was, grew, after four days, to be a little sorry when he went out, a 
little glad when he returned. 

Proper heroines of romance like one human being, and one only, 
during the course of their mortal lives. In recording Susan’s com- 
monplace story, it seems I shall be forced into confessing she liked 
every good-looking young man she came across. And so, I think, 
with very different degrees of liking, she did. Teddy Josselin for his 
grace and refinement and handsome face ; George Blake—ah! George 
Blake, for everything ; and now poor, brainless, vulgar Tom, for his 
animal schoolboy spirits and good nature to herself. Have not most 
women—heroines apart—heen subject, at this chrysalis stage of their 
existence, to the like chronic, but perfectly safe, disorder of incon- 
stancy ? 

A week passed by, and the Tuesday on which the sale was to take 
place at Addison Lodge arrived. Tom, ever ready to shirk anything 
in the shape of disagreeable employment, declared that it was neces- 
sary for him to go up to town for the day, “on the look-out for em- 
ployment.” He would have attended the sale if his presence there 
could have profited Susan’s interests; but what possible good, said 
Tom, could be got by bullying a man like Hackitt? If you didn’t let 
an auctioneer cheat you in one way, he would in another, you might be 
quite sure. And so Miss Collinson, book in hand, had to start alone 
on her self-imposed duty of “checking off” Mr. Hackitt’s accounts, 
and Susan was left at home to get through the day as she could. 

It was a terribly heavy day to her; heavier far than the one on 
which, upheld in spirit by the remembrance of her dream, she had 
bidden home good-bye. Young people, as a rule, part lightly with 
external objects. The affection born of habit that clings to an arm- 
chair, a writing-table, the paper on a wall, is quite an affection of later 
years. But Susan, not a little from the fact of her short-sightedness, 
shrank almost as old people do from the unknown ; held with wistful 
eagerness to the thought of every material link that bound her to the 
past. When eleven o'clock had struck, the hour at which the sale 
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began, it seemed to her that at every ten minutes a sort of death-knell 
tolled. Once, long ago, she had been with Miss Collinson to a sale in 
the village, and she remembered the old auctioneer pompously descant- 
ing with flowers of professional rhetoric on the merits of every table 
and chair, then remorselessly knocking it down—“ a giving of this valu- 
able article away! a robbing of my employer!” was Mr. Hackitt’s 
formula—to the highest bidder. 

“ Going, going—gone !” All through the forenoon she sat, unable 
to work or read, with that word “ gone” ringing in her heart; then, 
unable to bear the weight of her own thoughts longer, put on her 
bonnet and started for a lonely walk across the heath. It was a per- 
fect June day, the blue sky lightly flecked with clouds, a strong warm 
wind blowing from the south-west; and after a quarter of an hour's 
walking Susan turned off from the high road upon one of the few por- 
tions of the heath that still remained unenclosed, and where, a dozen 
yards or so from the path, a group of lichened stones formed a plea- 
sant halting-place for idle or footsore wayfarers. These stones had for 
years been a favourite haunt of Fielding’s and his little girl’s, and, 
taking out her glasses, Susan looked long and sorrowfully around at the 
familiar landmarks which till now had bounded the vista of her narrow 
life. Behind her, Harrow-on the-Hill; far away in the opposite direc- 
tion, a dim blue spot which she knew to be Epsom Grand Stand; the 
dull grey smoke of London to the left; the heath with its solitary 
clump of firs, its quick gradations of hue, as the passing clouds threw 
petch after patch into purple shade or yellow sunlight, filling up all 
the foreground and middle distance. 

Susan had not been here long before she heard a measured, soldier- 
like step passing in the direction of the village; in another minute a 
figure stood between her and the sun, and, looking up, she saw Miss 
Jemima Ffrench. Miss Jemima in the accustomed thick shoes and 
sensible bonnet in which she paid her cottage visits, a well-filled basket 
on her arm, the smile which of itself was a sort of June sunshine upon 
her kind old face. 

She shook hands with the little girl, seated herself at her side, and 
did not begin to talk about the sale. Perfect good-heartedness, you 
will remark, always begets the very finest good-breeding. “ You are 
just the person I wanted to meet, my dear. I have had a letter from 
Portia containing all sorts of messages to you. She seems to be enjoy- 
ing herself more than usual, and is not coming back for the next 
ten days.” 

Susan felt acutely, miserably jealous on the instant. What cause 
but one could account either for Portia’s enjoyment or the extension 
of her stay in town ? 

“Tam terribly stupid at remembering messages,” went on Miss 
Jemima, “ but there was something about a sketch, I know. Stay, I 
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believe I have the letter in my pocket—no, yes ; then you may read it 
for yourself. My niece and I have no very important secrets just at 
present, and I know Portia would like me to tell you all she is doing 
and seeing.” And saying this, Miss Jemima drew two closely-written 
sheets of note-paper from an envelope and gave them to Susan. 

Portia Ffrench wrote a thoroughly picturesque hand; bold, unfal- 
tering, full of originality, a hand with really only one fault to speak of 
—it was illegible. Long habit, the patience of great affection, had 
broken Miss Jemima in to the task of deciphering her letters; to the 
rest of the world they were a blank. “Lucky I am not the kind of 
person to write love-letters,” Portia would say of herself. “The man 
does not live who would take the trouble to read them through!” 
Susan looked down one page, then another, then turned back hope- 
lessly to the first. 

“T can’t make out a single line,” said she. “ All I see is, that 
Mr. Blake’s name comes very often.” 

“ Very often,” repeated Miss Jemima, shaking her head with mean- 
ing. “ The fact is, my dear—I know that you are fond of Portia, and 
I know that I can trust you with a secret, so I'll make you my confi- 
dante—the fact is, a very strong suspicion has come into my mind to- 
day, Susan.” 

“ Has it, ma’am ?” 

“ A suspicion about Portia and Mr. Blake !” 

“ Ah!” 

“ I may be wrong, as I have been before; if I am, Portia can laugh 
at me for my last piece of romantic folly, as she will call it; and yet, I 
don’t think I am mistaken this time. I will read you the letter first, 
and you shall see.” 

And Miss Jemima took out her spectacles and read: Susan resign- 
ing herself to hear what she knew beforehand would be the final 
death-blow to every hope she had cherished, every dream she had 
dreamed. 

“ «Dear Aunt Jem—lI haven’t ten minutes to write, for we are just 
going off to the Zoo,—on Sunday, I am sorry to say, Susan—‘ Mr. 
Blake and I, grandmamma and poor Teddy. Mr. Blake to walk with 
me, Teddy to give grandmamma his arm, and listen to unqualified 
praises of Miss Minters, the heiress, and qualified abuse of Portia 
F french, the pauper. He has been on this kind of duty the whole 
past week. Wherever we have been, and we have been everywhere, 
grandmamma has insisted on Teddy accompanying us, to show the 
world, she says, that he cares nothing, and that I care nothing, about 
the breaking off of our engagement. It would be very detrimental to 
me, grandmamma says, if I was suspected of having had a real attach- 
ment to my cousin. (I should have thought it wonderfully to my 
advantage to suppose that IJ, Portia Ffrench, could have had a real 
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attachment to anything.) Oh! how I have been amusing myself! I 
don’t think I ever’—mark this, Susan—‘ felt the meaning of really 
wild spirits till now. When we sit at dinner, or walk about in our 
party of four, Ted and grandmamma, Mr. Blake and I, ’tis as much as 
I can do to keep from singing aloud. We have had two delightful 
balls : Lady —— Claptrap, it looks like, and Mrs. ’ no, I must leave 
out the proper names. ‘I wore my mauve satin at the first, my white 
silk with black lace flounces at the last. Both of them, alas! trousseau 
dresses. Mr. Blake, J need not say, was at these balls. He doesn’t 
dance, you know. I did not dance. I feel my advancing years, and 
prefer sitting out and talking with a rational companion. Grand- 
mamma is wonderfully, impertinently civil to Mr. Blake; tries to do 
Art-talk for his benefit—a condescension resulting in much the kind 
of tone she would use to one of the young men at Howell and James’s 
if she were talking about shawls. He doesn’t mind; he minds 
nothing. He, too, I think, seems thoroughly happy. By the way, 
tell Susan ’—ah, to be sure, this is the message— tell Susan Fielding 
not to regret having torn the sketch. Mr. Blake has done a much 
better one—of me, I mean. It is coloured and half-length. I will 
steal it for you, Aunt Jem. So the poor little thing is really staying 
with the Collinsons? ‘Tell her not to let that shocking young Collin- 
son fall in love with her’—you must not mind, my dear, you know 
Portia’s jesting way—‘ also that I shall hope to see her before she 
leaves for France. The Smiths—charming people! I forget whether 
you know them ?—have asked me to run down to Brighton for a day or 
two when I leave grandmamma, and as I shall be in the neighbour- 
hood I think I may as well go and see the Gordons, at Worthing. 
You must remember aii about the Gordons ? I shall take the Browns 
at Guildford as I return. All these moves are so uncertain, that I 
can’t tell you where to write, but I shall console myself with your 
favourite saying of no news being good news. Mr. Blake who, as usual, 
is sketching my unhappy profile, —sketching, too, on a Sunday !—‘ de- 
sires kindest remembrances, and I am your affectionate, Port1a.’ 

“ And now, Susan”—Miss Jemima folded the letter, and returned it 
to her pocket—* what do yow divine from all this ?” 

“ That Portia has very soon got over her regretabout Mr. Josselin,” 


said Susan. 

“ What next ?” 

“T really don’t know, ma’am, except that she has been enjoying 
herself a good deal, and has worn a mauve satin dress at one ball and 
a white silk trimmed with black lace at another.” 

“ And what about this ational companion whose conversation she 
prefers to dancing ?” 

“ Oh! that is quite an old affair,” said Susan, doing her best to 
look easv and unconcerned. “I should say Mr. Blake and Portia 
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came to an understanding long ago about the charm of each other’s 
conversation—it is no news to me!” 

“What!” exclaimed old Miss Jemima, “has Portia told youn——” 

“Portia has told me nothing,” interrupted the girl, quickly. “But 
I have watched them together-—that evening I drank tea with you on 
my birthday, and another evening a week ago, the day after Portia’s 
engagement was broken off. It was a thing no one could mistake 
about!” said poor little Susan, as decisively as if she had kad fifty 
years’ experience in the usages of love and lovers. 

Miss Jemima communed with her own thoughts for a minute. 
“Then my opinion is confirmed,” she said, with a well-pleased face. 
“Young ladies of your age are wonderfully acute judges, Miss Susan. 
Yes, yes ; the whole thing is pretty plain. And I have accused my 
dear Portia of being heartless, worldly ; never guessing that an honour- 
able attachment to this young man might be at the bottom of all her 
seeming inconstancy. I see it now—a hundred words of the poor 
child’s come back to me. She was too honourable to break off her 
engagement to her cousin, but she accepted her release thankfully. 
Portia’s is a fine nature, Susan.” 

“ Yes—I hope so.” 

“There are faults without number of which I would wish to see her 
cured, but they are all faults of her generation rather than of her own. 
This independence, for instance! Running down to the ‘Smith’s at 
Brighton,’ the ‘Gordons at Worthing ’—people her grandfather and 
myself donot know by name. In olden days, a young woman 
would have been considered lost who had travelled about the country 
unescorted. But Portia tells me it is the fashion for girls to be inde- 
pendent—that every one does the same: and so I try to be satisfied.” 

“And if what you suppose is true, no doubt Mr. Blake will be 
Portia’s escort,” remarked Susan. 

“H’m! I don’t see that that makes it any better, my dear—I mean 
as regards appearances—for I know Portia too well to suspect her of 
anything compromising to her personal dignity. However, as matters 
stand now, all I can do is to keep quiet. Lady Erroll little thinks 
that,” through her instrumentality, my poor Portia may be brought 
into making a marriage of affection after all.” ‘This was rather a 
soliloquy than an address to Susan. “She encourages Blake be- 
cause it is convenient for the world to see some man who is not 
Teddy Josselin at Portia’s side, and in the end may find that she has 
played her adversary’s game! You will not speak, Susan—I know 
you will not speak to any one of what is going on?” 

Susan, with a heavy heart, promised secrecy, and Miss Jemima after 
a little more talk, all of Portia and Portia’s supposed love-affairs, went 
on her way. 

“So ends that dream, that exquisite piece of folly,” thought Susan, 
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gazing blankly round her at the heath; purple shadow and gleaming 
sunlight all blurred and indistinct through fast-rising tears. “ Was I 
mad enough to think, with Portia by, that he would look at me, feel 
anything for me but pity? I’ve been loved once by papa, as a child 
is loved. The other love is for girls like Portia—girls with beauty, 
position, wit . . . yet my heart is worth more than hers. She may 
marry Mr. Blake; she will never care for him as I could have done. 
Oh! I hope they’ll never see my face again—never be able to look at 
me with pity, guessing my secret.” 

Something in the last thought stirred Susan’s pride, as much pride 
as her very unheroic character could be said to possess, and she rose, 
and walked back with a brisker step to the Collinsons’ house. She 
had still some hours to pass alone, and with no other means of dis- 
traction than the contents of Eliza’s book-shelves—concordances, trea- 
tises on home brewing, knitting-books, and the like dreary odds and 
ends of literature. It had been arranged that there should be no 
regular dinner that day, but a cold six o'clock meal, to which Eliza 
gave the name of a “meat-tea.” It was seven o'clock, however, before 
either of the Collinsons made their appearance ; and Susan was just 
beginning to feel not only excessively unhappy but excessively hungry, 
when Eliza Collinson, heated, limp, brow-beaten, walked in, closely 
followed by her brother. Alas! Susan felt she had never been so glad 
to see him as at this moment. 

Mr. Collinson seemed to be in higher spirits than usual, and had 
brought a huge lobster in his hand as an addition to the tea-table. 
Tea? not for him. Let Betsy run and fetch a bottle of Bass from 
the Rose—and, stay, it would be as well to get a pint of sherry too; 
Miss Eliza was not looking well. “I’ve good news to tell you, Eliza,” 
he said, turning to his sister. “ What, in the name of fortune, makes 
you look so lachrymose ? Wouldn't old Hackitt let you get the black- 
ing-brushes for nothing, or what? I've heard of a situation at last.” 

“You've heard of a great many,” said Miss Collinson, in a flat voice. 
“Have you got one?” 

“You are a hopeful, cheery spirit, Eliza, on my word!” said Tom, 
looking round with a good-humoured smile from the side-table, where 
he was breaking his lobster limb from limb, ready for salad. ‘If 
there 7s a pleasant doubt to be thrown on any subject, you know so 
well where to put it in. No, I’ve not got a situation, Miss Collinson, 
but I can have one to-morrow if I choose.” 

And he drew a morning paper from his pocket and threw it across 
into his sister's lap.“ You'll see what I mean—half way down the 
first column. ‘Eligible investment for a gentleman of means and 
spirit.’ ” 

Miss Collinson held the paper at arm’s length, as ladies do who are 
just too young for glasses, and passed her finger down the column. 
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“A catchpenny piece of rubbish!” she exclaimed, after a minute. 
“You may see a score such in any paper you take up. ‘A new com- 
pany requiring a secretary with eight hundred pounds capital.’ Eight 
hundred pounds for them to put into their pockets! Besides, sup- 
posing it all to be Bony Fidy,”—Miss Collinson loved to air these marks 
of superior culture,—“ supposing it to be Bony Fidy, how could it 
possibly suit you? ‘A gentleman of good address,’” referring to the 
paper, “‘industry, business habits, and a spare capital of eight hun- 
dred or a thousand pounds.’ You have no capital; you have no 
business habits——” 

“ And no good address,” interrupted Tom, his mouth full of lettuce. 
“Very well, my dear. You will keep to your opinion, I to mine, and 
mine is that I shall have that situation, value three hundred per 
annum, before another fortnight is over.” 

The return of Betsy, a bottle, well-frothed, under each arm, put an 
end to the discussion. Miss Collinson unloosed the strings of her 
bonnet, tilted it a little back on her head, and so sat down to the tea- 
table. Whenever she had been unusually disturbed in her mind, 
Eliza Collinson seemed to derive mysterious consolation from sitting 
down to some meal in her bonnet. “Thank you, Susan, I think I 
should be obliged if you would pour out the tea, for once. My hand 
shakes like an aspen. Never while I live will I enter another sale. 
It was a heart-rending sight, I can tell you, Tom. The stair Kidder- 
minster, as good as new, knocked down for one and four—not the 
price of the rods.” 

“The stair carpet ?” said Susan, who knew as much about money as 
ababy. “ What, all the stair carpet for one and four pence? Well, 
that does sound cheap.” 

“One and four pence a yard, child—what are you talking of p—and 
the parlour window-blinds ten pence each. I could have cried to see 
it! Still there were other things that fetched a ridiculous price. 
Now the scrapers—I remember your poor father paid eight shillings 
for them new, and old Miss Budd, bidding against Mrs. Bolt, ran 
them up to nine-and-six. But I have remarked all my life scrapers 
do sell well, somehow !” 

Miss Collinson looked hard at Tom, then at Susan, as she hazarded 
this reminiscence with an air of subdued melancholy. 

“ And was the sale a good or a bad one on the whole?” cried Tom, 
impatiently. “Susan don’t want to hear all this bosh about scrapers 
and window-blinds. One thing with another, did the property realise 
what was expected ?” 

“The property,” said Miss Collinson, drawing forth her note-book 
and looking up and down its straggling labyrinths of weak pencil 
figures—‘ the property realised (ah! no; eight pence must come off 
the blue and yellow jug ; Hackitt did his best, but Miss Budd had tio 
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witnesses to swear that ‘twas cracked when he put it up)—well, in 
round numbers, one hundred and seventy-four pounds. From this 
deduct Hackitt's commission, catalogues, &c., and you will bring it 
down eighteen pounds good. As near as I can say, one hundred and 
fifty-six pounds will be paid to your account, Susan.” 

“Tt won't do me any particular good,” said Susan. 

“Tt would go a long way towards furnishing another house,” said 
Tom. 

Miss Collinson coughed, and drank her tea. 

“Tm afraid you must have found the day long all by yourself, 
my dear Susan. Just when we were in the middle of the sale I 
remembered I had locked up the pickles, and there was nothing but 
the end of cold beef for your lunch.” 

“Oh! I did not want the pickles,” said Susan, with a faint attempt 
ata smile. “I wasn’t hungry. It made me sick to think of all 
papa's things being handled by strangers. I don’t think I ever spent 
such a miserable day in my life.” 

Tom gave her an affectionate glance. “Do take some lobster,’ he 
pleaded, drawing his chair a little nearer hers. “Oh! I know you've 
had a wretched slice of veal pie, but you haven’t eat half enough. Now 
do finish with lobster. I bought it on purpose for you, and it’s as 
fresh as fresh !” 

The kindness of his voice, the boyish eagerness with which he 
jumped up for a clean plate, then piled it to overflowing with lobster 
salad, made Susan feel as if she must cry. Never was a heart more 
in the state of rebound, in which the old adage says so many hearts 
are caught, than Susan’s to-night. Tom watched her face, and drew 
his own conclusions from what he read there. He had made up his 
mind, come what might, to speak definitely to Susan this evening, and 
a wiser man than Tom might have drawn flattering augury from the 
expression with which the poor little thing’s sad eyes sank down 
beneath his. 

“ Aren't you ever going to take off your bonnet, Eliza?” he asked, 
when the tea-things had been cleared away, and Miss Collinson still 
held her place at the table, mourning, half aloud, over item after item 
in her account-book. ‘“ Nothing gives me the fidgets like seeing you 
with your bonnet perched up on your head, as if you had put it there 
for a cockshy. Put it on properly, or take it off. I should say 
myself, take it off.” 

After tendering which advice, Tom came behind his sister's chair, 
raised her by the elbows, and, holding her firmly in a like manner, 
propelled her across the small parlour to the door. He put her in 
the passage, counselling her, kindly, to go to her own room and lie 
down for an hour, then returned to Susan. 

“ Eliza’s a worthy, well-meaning creature, but tiring,” he remarked, 
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stopping about two yards distant from her, and getting his hands well 
out of the way behind him. “TI saw you were tired to death with alt 
that stupid talk about the sale, and so I sent her away. Oh! Miss 
Fielding,’—the pint of sherry Tom had taken was beginning’to inspire 
him with eloquence,—“ I can’t think what it is that makes you look so 
pale and cast down—upon my word I can’t! IfI could be of any 
use to you, if you would only look upon me as—as——” 

His face got scarlet. But Susan, happily, was looking away through 
the window by which she sat, not at him. 

“There’s nothing more than usual to cast me down, Mr. Collin- 
son.” She was thinking at that instant of Blake and Portia, so made 
the assertion with spirit. ‘‘I can’t help being upset a little about the: 
sale; I shall be all right to-morrow.” 

“But you are never all right,” persisted Tom. ‘‘ You are never 
in really good spirits. Don’t you think I watch you, sitting by the 
window here as if you expected to see some one pass from morning 
till night, and never a smile on your face? ‘There’s something on 
your mind, Miss Susan. I know that very well.” 

“Indeed there is not,” cried Susan, all in a flutter of indignant 
denial. ‘ You never made a greater mistake. I’m sorry to leave the 
old home, and to have to live so far away among strangers, but that’s 
all. Pray, what other trouble do you suppose I could have on my 
mind? It’s very unfeeling of you to say so.” 

“Unfeeling !” an opening had come for him in that word, and Tom 
made the best of it manfully. ‘“ You think I could be unfeeling— 
you think I could say a word to offend you ?”’—here he succeeded in 
getting a step nearer. ‘“ WhenI think of you the first moment my 
eyes are open . . . all the night before last I lay awake as miserable 
. . « Oh, Susan !” he fell down on his knees, “ I know I haven’t much in 
the way of prospects to offer, but I’d work my life out for you if you'd 
have me!” And he put up his arm round her waist. 

As far as coherence goes, the proposal was perhaps not quite up to 
the average mark of proposals. Still Tom was so thoroughly in 
earnest, so brimming over with emotion—such emotion as it was !— 
that his deficiencies of language did not make themselves as obvious to 
Susan’s perception as they do to yours and mine. 

“Don't be silly,’ she cried, but not very forcibly. “I—I'll 
tell your sister of you, sir. Oh dear! suppose Betsy was to 
come in ?” 

“Suppose she was—suppose every Betsy in the world was to come 
in,” said Tom, carried altogether away, “what should I care? Do 
you think I’d be ashamed to be found on my knees before you ?” 

“T know that I should be ashamed for you,” said Susan, beginning 
to laugh. “ Do remember the windows are open. People will think 
we are acting a charade.” 
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Something in her tone made Tom start up to his feet. ‘‘ You treat 
me like a boy!” he exclaimed. “You pretend to think it a joke. 
Acting a charade, indeed! And I tell you that I’m miserable about 
you—that all my happiness depends on what you say to me!” 

The muscles round his mouth twitched; his voice got husky, 
Susan felt terribly sorry for him. 

“Do come here, out of sight of the road, and—and tell me the 
worst!” went on Tom. “T’ll try to bear it, if you'll only say you 
don’t care for any other fellow, and if you won’t laugh at me !” 

He stood behind the window curtain, extending his arms to her. 
Susan jumped up, not knowing whether to laugh or cry. She half 
moved to him, then stopped. 

“This is all nonsense, you know, Mr. Collinson.” 

“Tt’s life or death to me,” said Tom. “ But, of course, if you hate 
me——” 

“Hate you? I think I should be very wicked if I did !” 

“And I have no fine house to offer you. I'll try to get this situa- 
tion, and work my best, but I couldn’t give you a fine house and 
servants like the Ffrench’s.” 

“ What should I want with a fine house and servants ?” 

“Susan, do you like me—don’t answer! for pity’s sake, don’t 
answer so quick !—do you like me just a little ?” 

“You know I do; but r 

“Yes, yes. The rest would come in time. I should be content to 
wait. Now only one more word. Say you don’t refuse me!” 

Susan stood irresolute. She had really grown to like—well, to 
tolerate, this poor Tom Collinson; and it went against her very 
nature to pain him, or anybody; and five minutes ago she had felt so 
desolate ; and she did so shudder at the prospect of that far-off home 
in France! And George Blake had forgotten her; and other friends 
than the Collinsons she had none! “I wish you hadn't taken me by 
surprise so!” she said at last. 

Tom got hold of her hand, and kissed it. Her heart gave one 
passionate throb as she thought of George Blake, of the night when 
he left her at the door of Addison Lodge. And then she remembered 
that George Blake had only trifled with her, only looked upon her as 
Portia’s friend, and that Tom Collinson was in earnest. 

“T’m the happiest fellow on earth,” he whispered with lover-like 
ardour, and again stealing an arm round her waist. 

“Oh please—oh do let me go!” cried Susan, breaking from him 
and returning to the protection of the window. “ Here comes Eliza. 
I know Eliza will treat it all as a joke.” 
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Cuapter XXI. 


Miss Coirson entered the room ; saw Susan’s blushing, bewildered 
face; saw Tom’s exultantly happy one; and knew, before either of 
them spoke, what had happened. 

“You have done with accounts at last ?” stammered Susan, vaguely 
hoping that Tom would keep his own counsel, that the love-scene she 
had gone through would remain a secret between themselves—the 
first act in a charade that was to have no sequel. 

“T’ve got good news to tell you, Eliza!” cried Tom, running up to 
his sister, and, in his wild excitement, actually kissing her. “Susan 
and me have found out our own minds at last. Now, Eliza, what 
have you got to say to us?” 

“Us.” The monosyllable fell with a singularly grating sound on 
Susan’s ear. 

“T hope you won’t think badly of me, Miss Collinson. Indeed, it 
was not my fault, but——” 

But before she could finish Tom was at her side; Tom, right be- 
fore his sister’s eyes, with his arm round her, as though he already 
looked upon her as his own possession. 

“No; it was no one’s fault except Susan’s, for having the prettiest 
face in the world—a face that did my business for me the first time I 
saw it. If I felt apology was wanted, all I should say would be this: 
‘Look at Susan !’” 

The prettiest face in the world! Not a dear little irregular English 
face, whose irregularities were charms in artistic eyes, but “ pretty "— 
sweetest word that can be spoken to a girl of seventeen! Susan’s 
eyes fell, the dimples showed in her cheeks. 

“You are both very young,” said Miss Collinson, in a depressed 
voice. “I’m sure I hope you know your own minds. Seventeen 
and twenty-three—dear, dear! your ages jtogether scarce come up 
to forty.” 

Tom burst into one of his loud laughs. ‘“ And what the dickens 
does that signify? Why add up anything? We are not talking of 
scrapers and door-mats now. I thought you were an advocate of early 
marriages, Eliza? You have told me, times enough, nothing would 
steady me like a wife.” 

“ But I’m not old enough to be any one’s wife,” cried Susan. “ Miss 
Collinson is right. We don’t know our own minds. The thing is 
ridiculous.” 

“T know my mind,” said Tom Collinson, almost fiercely, and still hold- 
ing Susan by the waist. “It isn’t only during the last ten minutes I’ve 
begun to think of all this, as you know, Eliza. I determined long ago 
to give up everything, here and elsewhere, for Susan, if Susan would 
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have me, and to work for her and become an altered sort of fellow 
altogether. Where the is the good of talking about age? I 
shall make a deuced deal steadier husband now than I should five 
years hence, going on leading such a life as mine has been!” 

Miss Collinson ranged herself at once on Tom’s side, as she always 
did when his voice waxed loud, and oaths began to fly about. “I said 
nothing against early marriages, Tom. I only said I hoped you knew 
your own minds, and alluded, as a matter of curiosity, to the rather 
low figure of your united ages. If Susan's guardian will consent, and 
if you succeed in getting employment, I’m sure I don’t even see why 
your courtship should be a long one. You might make your home 
here, if it was any use to you, at first.” 

Their courtship! It was considered a matter of settled fact, then, 
already! Susan’s spirits sank to zero when they all sat down, Tom 
close beside her on the sofa, and the brother and sister bezan to talk 
over the business part of this engagement, into which she had allowed 
herself to be entrapped. Tom’s plan, it seemed, was to set about 
investigating the advertisement at once, and, if the affair promised 
well, to invest in it the required eight hundred pounds. He did not 
happen to have the requisite cash in hand for the moment, but Susan’s 
guardian, no doubt, would advance it to him on his own personal se- 
curity, and the proceeds of the Addison Lodge sale would suffice to 
furnish them a small house in whatever part of London his duties 
should require him to live. The eight hundred pounds were, accord- 
ing to the advertisement, to yield twenty per cent.; that made a 
hundred and sixty; his salary would be three hundred pounds; the 
interest of Susan’s remaining money, say, ten pounds. Altogether— 
here he produced a little “ horsey ”-looking book and jotted down the 
different items—altogether four hundred and seventy pounds a year. 

“ And if young people with modest ideas can’t get along comfortably 
on four hundred and seventy pounds a year, the devil’s in it!” said 
Tom. “ Especially when the wife is a dear little domestic, home- 
loving girl, like my Susan.” 

All his taciturnity, all his diffidence had fled. He was again the 
self-confident, odiously-familiar Tom Collinson from whom Susan used 
to recoil in the early days of their acquaintance; and with a sinking 
heart she realised—as a good many women have done before—how 
easy it is to feel sorry for a man as long as he continues your friend, 
and sorry for yourself the minute he becomes your lover! Inch by 
inch she managed to edge away out of his reach; at last, pretending 
that she must look for her work, escaped from the sofa altogether, 
and when she re-seated herself took achair the other side of Miss 
Collinson. She kept close there for the rest of the evening, and when 
ten o'clock came, accompanied Eliza from the room; yes, clinging 
tight to her arm, so horribly afraid was the poor little child of being 
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left alone, even for a moment, with the man she had engaged herself 
to marry. 

He fidgeted and fumed, and at last told his sister point-blank to go 
away; he had something very particular indeed to say to Susan. But 
Susan was not to be conquered. And so all the parting salutation he 
got, in his new character of accepted lover, was a faltering “ good-night, 
Tom ”—through sheer importunity he forced her into calling him by his 
Christian name—and a still more faltering touch of her little cold hand. 
It was treatment that did not in the smallest degree check Tom’s 
ardour. A man either of finer sensibility or acuter judgment would 
have been sure to read aright the coldness of such a child of nature as 
Susan. Tom viewed it as the mere natural coyness or coquetry any 
decorously brought-up girl would be sure to show at first to a lover— 
coyness, coquetry, which every day’s courtship would infallibly wear 
away. 

He had no chill misgivings as to the quality of Susan’s affection for 
him, and yet, when he was left to the companionship of his own 
thoughts, Tom Collinson found himself in far less assured spirits than 
he would have wished. Lad though he was, there had already, as I 
have hinted, been room in his life for a love episode—on one side, a 
tragically real one! Sitting alone by the open parlour window, his 
senses full of Susan’s fair, pure face, of Susan’s girlish voice, memory 
importunately thrusts before him the reproachful vision of another 
face, less fair, less pure, but overflowing with honest love for him! 
He remembers, as he has not done for months past, his own solemnly- 
plighted oaths, all broken now; remembers his outburst of cowardly 
anger against the woman he had sworn to protect and cherish eternally, 
when her brother betrayed them both; remembers his last cruel part- 
ing from her—her sobs, her violent language, her despair. 

“Dash it all—I was a boy; I'm little better than a boy now!” 
thought Tom, getting up uneasily, and walking about the room, “and 
she was a woman old enough and knowing enough to take care of 
herself. Haven’t I decided what was right long ago? Why, a woman 
with passions like Matty’s would bring a man’s neck to the halter, 
here in England. Compare her to Susan—my little shy, cold Susan, 
with her dimples and her blushes. . . . God! if she should hear of my 
_ marriage, though—it must never be put in the papers—but if she 
should hear of it! I may be on the safe side, as far as law goes, but 
from—from the other way of looking at it, what am I? And I did 
love poor Matty once. She was as fine a girl as any in the province 
—and what pluck, by Jove!— that time she rode away to Mac- 
kenzie’s Station for a surgeon for me—that night when she and her 
brother alone defended the hut against a gang! She shot down two 
men with her own hand—she’d shoot me as soon as look at me, I 
believe, if she was here now.” 
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A female figure just at this moment passing along the road (one of 
the mild old village ladies returning from a tea-party) made Tom start 
with all the cowardice of conscious guilt. He shut down the window, 
drew together the curtains with an oath, and getting out the spirit- 
bottle mixed himself a glass, “stiff enough :” he made the small joke 
to himself, but did not feel much amused by it: “to set six men’s 
consciences at rest.” ‘hen took himself off, the first time for a good 
many nights that he had done so, to the Rose. 

Susan, keeping her first love-vigil in her own room, a little dressing- 
closet within Miss Collinson’s, was sensible of intense relief when 
she heard the loud slam of the front door. As long as Tom was in 
the house it seemed to her now that her very thoughts were scarce her 
own. She listened to the sound of his retreating steps down the 
street, then quietly slipped the bolt that insured her against intrusion 
from Eliza, and took out from the breast of her frock—be lenient to 
her, reader !—a relic; something that during the past week had rested 
upon her heart and kept it warm: a three-inch bit of lead pencil that 
had once been Blake’s. On her last morning at Addison Lodge she 
had run to bid good-bye, child-fashion, to every square foot of the 
garden and river-bank, and down close to the water, where George 
Blake had sat when he took the memorable sketch, had lighted upon 
this priceless treasure. 

Ah, well, he was going to have Portia for his wife, and she was en- 
gaged to Tom Collinson. She must never think of any one but Tom 
now! And she held the pencil with jealous fondness between her little 
hands, and wondered if it was a positive moral obligation to destroy 
it? .... And then broke out crying noiselessly ; kissed it, and hid 
it away in the pocket of the same memorandum book in which her 
first impressions of Blake and Teddy Josselin were recorded. 

On the day when fate brought Blake to read the one he found the 
other, and knew from what tenderest love his passion—no, by that time 
he termed it his madness—for Portia had kept him! 

Thus, in different ways, the lovers spent the first hour or so after 
their engagement. Next morning, however, with its cheerful sunshine 
and every-day influences, had the usual dispelling effect of most next 
mornings upon the clouds of over-night. Tom Collinson’s sensitive 
conscience was pursued by chiding memories no longer. Susan Field- 
ing’s vain regrets were put away—if not out of mind, out of sight, 
like the relic that she no longer dared wear upon her heart. They 
were openly engaged. By seven in the morning, Betsy, with delicious 
sense of importance, had told the news to the servant next door. By 
noon, every soul in the village knew it. Later in the day they walked 
down the street, Susan, by special command, leaning on Tom’s arm, 
and were congratulated by twenty different tongues on their happiness. 

These congratulations seemed to Susan to rivet her fate. The seal 
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of the inevitable was surely upon her projected marriage, now that 
Miss Budd and Mrs. Bolt, and the Vicar himself, had wished her joy ! 
She was going to spend her life with Tom Collinson ; to share his 
troubles, his pleasures; to have him for her highest, wisest friend. 
This she realised: with her very strength tried to love him; re- 
coiled, shuddering from the effort; when night came opened the 
hidden place where her bit of lead pencil lay, and cried over it— 
accurately gauging her want of love for Collinson by the knowledge of 
how she could have loved George Blake. 

And next day came the same thing over again; and thenext. And 
after this she began to be, at least, accustomed to her position and her 
lover—* accustomed !” word that has no place in love! If he would 
never, never try to kiss her, she thought, and if Eliza would always 
keep in the room when he was by, what should hinder her from grow- 
ing fond of him in time? Every wife must be fond of her own hus- 
band, Susan was certain. When they were married, had been married 
a year, she would be used to him, surely; used to bergamot and stale 
tobacco smoke and demonstrative affection alike ; and then his fun and 
good spirits would amuse her again as in the days before their engage- 
ment, and life flow on smooth and quiet as she could remember the 
life of her own father and mother had done when she was a child. So 
Susan reasoned, so acquiesced ; had she married, then and there, would 
probably have passed through life acquiescent ; not altogether ignorant 
that nobler, more passionate love was possible, yet making the best, 
woman-like, of her bargain, and atoning to a coarse inferior husband 
largely by patient, gentlest submission for what she lacked towards him 
of love. 

Fate, however, held a deliverance—I mean a reprieve—in store for 
her. One fine morning, the engagement about a week old, Tom Col- 
linson got a letter from his first forsaken love in New Zealand, and by 
its contents was thrown into such a fever of jealousy, remorse, and 
cupidity combined, as ended in his deciding to stick to duty, cost him 
what it might. The letter, directed in an uneducated but not character- 
less female hand, to an agent in London, from thence sent on to Hal- 
font, lay by his plate one morning when he came down to breakfast, 
and Tom had to read it with his sister's eyes and the eyes of his be- 
trothed reading his own face : 

“Long Hatton, Otago Province. 

“ My pearest Tom,—TI hope you are well and comfortable, and have 
thought better of all you said when you left. You promised to write, 
but I have had no letter from you yet. My dear Tom, this has been 
the Wretchedest time of my life. I have thought of you day and 
night, and every one turning from me, along of Phil (for he robbed 
others beside you), and little Mat sick, and once I had scarcely bread 
to put between her lips—but, thank God, the worst. is past, for, as you 
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will see, I have a Great News to tell you. I hope you have had no 
return of the fever, and wear your flannels constant. Dear lad, I hope 
all your anger against me is gone, and have got no new sweetheart. 
I was never to blame. Phil was as Big a blackguard as ever walked, 
and tried all he knew to ruin you and me, too, but I had no more to 
do with it than little Mat. You had no call to visit it on me. Dear 
Tom, this is to ask you to come back home. Uncle William is dead at 
last, down at Dunedin, and has left me three thousand pounds, the 
share that was to have been Phil’s and mine too, ‘to make up,’ he said 
on his will, for all I had been injured—of course he meant by Phil. 
Tf you are not in any good situation in England, I say you had best 
return at once. There’s a tidy little farm, down St. Peter's way, for 
sale, that I've a mind would suit us, and can be bought cheap—but if 
you choose, the child and me’ll come to England instead. Anyway, 
there’s the money safe and sure in the Government securities, paying 
over six per cent. Why, only to let it lie there, we could live retired 
and comfortable if we chose, only I don’t think I could be happy with- 
out a bit of land to look after. Folks say now I’m an Airess, and (if 
I was free) there’d be many a young fellow glad to court me, I can tell 
you. You know this is only to make you jealous. Some way it don’t 
seem I shall have a letter from you at all. I think directly you get 
this you'll put up your traps, and I shall see you walk in before Christ- 
mas. Mat will say a fine lot of words by then. She's well on her 
feet again, and a stout bold Maid of her age. She can say ‘ Dada ’ 
plain, and takes your picture and kisses it—that I taught her. Now, 
my dear lad, I have told you my News, and will finish. There has 
been a dearth of water, but things are looking up pretty promising for 
the cold weather. Jason’s Run is let at last, to a Scotsman, I am glad 
to say, a staid, well-to-do young man, about thirty, and unmarried. 
Mat’s kisses” (here followed five or six scrawling crosses), “and the 
same from your True and loving till death—Marry.” 


This lettter, I say, Tom Collinson had to read through with his 
sister and Susan Fielding sitting at the table with him. His face kept 
its colour tolerably, for a face that was not by constitution the face of 
a hypocrite. He drank his two cups of tea, managed to swallow suffi- 
cient food for appearances’ sake, then rose and walked away, not into 
the street, where it was his habit to smoke his after-breakfast pipe, but 
into the narrow slip of garden that lay at the back of Miss Collinson’s 
house. 

His legs felt unsteady under him, like those of aman recovering from 
sickness ; his hand shook as he tried, making more than one failure 
over it, to strike a vesuvian ; the taste of his pipe seemed noxious, 
unconsoling, as in the schoolboy days, when the ultimate object of 
tobacco had been, not consolation, but to anger Eliza. “Three thou- 
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sand pounds, paying six per cent. in Government securities.” An 
estate, that meant, of his own, a trusty overseer—poor Matty !—to 
manage it, horses to ride, good animal comfort and plenty of every 
kind, till bis life’s end! To the forbearance, the generosity, the 
womanly unselfishness of the letter he had received, Tom’s soul was 
not insensible. He was really touched by this full, frank pardon ac- 
corded to him, in her hour of success, by the woman he had wronged 
(though, if one considered it, what more natural than that Matty, that 
any woman, should wish for the return of a handsome young fellow 
like himself?) Neither to little Mat’s scrawled kisses, to the account 
of Mat’s walking and talking, was he indifferent. If he had received 
the same letter, minus the news of Uncle William’s legacy, it would 
have made him thoroughly out of sorts—for the remainder of the day ; 
have required a thoroughly stiff “ conscience quieter” before he could 
have got comfortably to sleep at night. 

But three thousand pounds his, if he stretched his hand out for 
them ; his in very fact, at that moment—what a quickener of natural 
affection, of remorse, of all a man’s better sentiments was here ! 

Upon the one hand he saw inclination ; the woman he loved and for 
whom he would have to work ; poverty. Upon the other, duty ; the 
woman who loved and who would work for him, and plenty. Was 
ever moral dilemma so nicely equipoised ? 

During the first five minutes that he paced up and down the garden- 
path one unvacillating resolve possessed Tom’s mind: he would act 
like a man of honour; break off his engagement ; return to Matty and 
her child, and do his duty by them to his life’s end. Then, chancing 
to look up, he saw Susan’s figure for a minute at the stair window; 
the girlish figure, the soft curled head that he loved to desperation ; 
and with a great oath swore that he would never lose her, never give 
her the chance of becoming another man’s wile. 

Duty—which was duty? Did not his word bind him to Susan 
Fielding as much as to Matty? If he were to write to Matty telling 
her frankly, nobly, that as he had discarded her in her time of trouble, 
so now in her time of prosperity she might discard him, would not 
some other man be sure to make the poor girl happy in time? She 
was looked upon as an heiress already ; there was many a smart young 
fellow ready to court her; a well-to-do unmarried Scotchman, she was 
glad to say, had taken Jason’s Run 

. .. Tom Collinson turned short on his heel, and clenched his hand 
with a hotter sense of jealousy than all his love for Susan had had power 
toawaken in him. Matty, his Matty untrue! a girl whose rough fidelity 
had been a byword through the province—a girl to whom no man who 
didn’t want a bullet through him would ever have spoken a word of 
light love! And he was going, cowardly, to abandon her, to leave her 
to the temptation that riches must be to any young and handsome 
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woman in such a position as hers! Riches, yes, and, by Heaven, that 
were his—his as much as though he had a cheque for the money 
in his pocket at this moment ! 

Money, for money’s sake, was no passion with Tom Collinson ; but 
he was essentially, practically mercenary as every human being, coarse 
or refined, must be to whom present personal ease is the main object 
of existence. A man who regards the acquisition of money as a final 
end will often be raised above the temptation of momentary gains ; 
the happy-go-lucky pleasure-lover is for ever to be bought. And so, 
at this crisis of his life, it really was not so much greed in the abstract 
as immediate visions of good eating and drinking, horses, abstinence 
from work, that lured Tom back to the path of duty. He could make 
up his mind to no final severance from Susan: could not indeed see, 
when he thought it calmly over, what harm could be wrought by hold- 
ing her pledged to him! Nothing simpler than for him to be engaged 
to one girl in England, yet return to New Zealand and see how matters 
stood there with the other—who knows? possibly arrange some divi- 
sion of property with Matty (considering the amount to which her 
brother had robbed him, would this be more than rightful restitution ?) 
then come back and redeem his word to Susan. Life was uncertain. 
Some one of the three might die. No need, at all events, to make 
himself miserable about cruel contingencies until they were actually 
forced upon him. 

Keep quiet all round, decided Tom, when an hour’s pacing up and 
down had enabled him so far to collect his thoughts. Inflict no pre- 
mature suffering upon either of the women who loved him, and trust 
to Providence to bring everything straight in the end! 

And he ran into the house, his face almost cheerful again, and 
called up the stairs to Susan to come out and have a talk with him. 


He had received a letter of importance on business, and wanted to ask 
her advice. 











